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The Travellers, Etc. 


THE TRAVELLERS. 


Oft I consider jocund Youth, with song 

And merrimake upon the sunlit road; 

And Age, bowed down beneath his 
heavy load, 

To whom the sorrows of the world be- 
long: 

One in the beanty of a gracious prime, 

Exulting to the music of desire; 

The other glad once to have held the 
lyre, 

And to have dwelt in seigniorage of 
Time. 


Sojourners are they from a distant 
land, 

Who have come long leagues across the 
hills of Morn; 

With eager, infinite hearts I see them 
stand, 

Listening in dimness to the heaven- 
ward lark: 

They are drunk with joy, with loneli- 
ness forlorn, 

And they go forth again ivto the dark. 

‘ 8. 8. 
The Academy. 


VICTORIA STREET. 


To-day I spake with souls that jour- 
neyed by, 
Here in the street they touched me 
as they passed. 
Sorrow and Hope and Terror flying 
fust, 
Life soon tu bud, or, withering, soon to 
die. 


And many more with troubled, wistful 
eye 
Into my heart their timeless question 
cast. 
To-day I spake with souls that jour- 
neyed by, 
Here in the street they touched me 
as they passed. 


The spires consumed in sunset, cease- 
lessly 
The traffic surged with sob and 
trumpet blast. 


Dusty, ensnared, immortal, driven 
fast, 
They raised their faces to the evening 
sky— 
To-day I spake with souls that jour- 
neyed by. 
Lucy Lyttelton. 


‘lhe Nation. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


“But who art thou, with curious 
beauty graced, 
Strange woman, stamped with some 
bright heavenly seal? 
Why go thy feet on wings? Why in 
such haste,” 
“I am that maid whose secret few 
ean steal, 
Called Opportunity. I hasten by 
Because my feet are treading on a 
wheel, 
And so I run more swift than birds 
ean fly. 
And rightly on my feet my wings I 
wear, 
To blind the sight of those who track 
and spy: 
Rightly in front I hold my scattered 
hair 
To veil my face and down my breast 
to fall, 
Lest men should know my name 
when I am there; 
And leave behind my back no wisp at 
all, 
For eager folk to clutch, what time 
I glide 
So near, and turn, and pass beyond re- 
eall.” 
“Tell me, who is that figure at thy 
side?” 
“Penitence: mark this well, that by 
decree 
Who lets me go, must keep her for 
his bride. 
And thou hast spent much time in talk 
with me, 
Busied with thoughts and fancies 
vainly grand, 
Nor hast remarked, O fool, neither dost 
see 
How lightly I have fled beneath thy 
hand.” 
—From the Italian of Macchiavelli. 


James Elroy Flecker. 
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THE STORY OF HALLEY’S COMET. 


The familiar name of “Halley’s 
Comet” has an abiding interest for all 
who care for the story the heavens are 
telling. It is closely associated with 
events which have contributed largely 
towards moulding the destiny of 
Europe. And it is not too much to 
say that students of astronomy in 
every land honor the memory of our 
distinguished countryman, whose la- 
bors in an entirely new field of re- 
search enabled him to foretell, that the 
celestial wanderer that appeared in our 
skies in 1682 would come again after 
the lapse of three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. Since then it has paid us two 
more visits, and we are now looking 
forward to a third. 

The light which science was then, 
for the first time in history, shedding 
upon the structure of the heavens in- 
spired both Newton and Halley with 
the idea that the comets were perhaps 
controlled in their movements by the 
same influence as that which Newton 
already believed and was just on the 
point of demonstrating, held the Moon 
in its orbit. The happy thought had 
occurred to them while gazing upon 
the truly imposing comet which aston- 
ished the world in the winter evenings 
of 1680. it came from regions high 
above the plane of the _ ecliptic, 
plunging down towards the Sun with 
amazing velocity. For a short time it 
was lost sight of; then, emerging from 
the Sun’s rays, almost grazing his sides 
as it passed round him, it put forth a 
train—straight, fierce, long—extending 
to a distance of many millions of miles. 
With like marvellous speed it ascended 
into the heavens above and swept .on- 
ward into the abyss of space, followed 
with the keenest curiosity by every 
possessor of a telescope. Newton, us- 
ing his seven-foot reflector, was the 
last to bid the stranger a final adieu, 


on the 19th of March 1681." With re- 
markable insight Newton grasped the 
fact that comets were analogous to the 
planets in constitution and movement, 
and that the tail was formed of a very 
fine, slendor vapor raised by the Sun’s 
heat while the body was in his imme- 
diate vicinity. Reasoning thus, he ap- 
plied his method of geometrical con- 
struction which had revealed to him 
the law of gravitation. He found that 
a curve could be formed which would 
include ail the places, he assumed, in 
which the comet would move. The 
problem was difficult but he solved it, 
and proved conclusively that the comet 
pursued an extremely eccentric course 
embraced within an oval which he 
thought would occupy it about 575 years 
to complete. But the fuller and more 
complete investigations of recent years 
render it not improbable that its 
mighty rush round the Sun may have 
been sufficient to carry it off for ever, 
and that it may now be winging its 
lofty flight towards some other system 
of worlds, in which it may, possibly 
excite amazement or alarm, as 
here. 

From the general application of the 
law it follows that comets move in one 
or other of the conic sections—either 
the circle, ellipse, parabola, or hyper- 
bola—having one of their foci in or 
near the centre of the Sun, and by 
radii drawn from the Sun describe 
areas proportionable to the times. Hav- 
ing discovered the reason of the great 
law of the celestial movements in the 
single principle of mutual attraction of 
one mass of matter towards an- 


1 Halley first caught sight of the comet 

while on his way to Paris. bere he met with 

Cc and er they made careful ob- 

ts exact distance from the 

star, and night by night noted 

positions. ese observations 

great service to Newton; they en- 

abled him takea with his own measurements, 
to fix the comet’s orbit. 
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other. Newton gave it a mechan- 
ical interpretation, embracing the 
comets, and indeed, all heavenly 
bodies. The first book of his 
Principia, showing that this was a 
necessary consequence flowing from the 
principle, was presented to the Royal 
Society in April 1686. He there lays the 
foundation of cometary astronomy, and 
he it was who made Halley’s prediction 
possible. And yet, but for Halley, this 
great work might never have been 
printed. Halley, in 1684, paid a visit 
to Newton at Cambridge, and learned 
the good news that he had brought his 
demonstrations to perfection. Newton 
could not afford the cost of printing 
and publishing his work, but Halley, 
though not a wealthy man, undertook 
to bear the expense, and eagerly gave 
up his time to correcting the proof 
and in every way pressing forward to 
the utmost the printing and issue from 
the press. 

From this moment a new era 
dawned upon the world of science; men 
awakened to a great truth, and began 
to understand something of the bond 
which holds in perfect harmony the 
stars in their courses in due relation- 
ship one to another; everywhere was 
manifest law, immutable, irresistible. 

On the 15th of August 1682 the body 
whose career we are tracing came into 
view. It was first detected by Flam- 
steed’s assistant at the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory, while scanning the northern 
heavens with a telescope. Flamsteed, 
the first Astronomer Royal, and Halley, 
his successor, kept a close watch upon 
the comet and followed its course over 
the sky. It was noticed that it had a 
somewhat oval-shaped body, and that 
it was moving in a path contrary to the 
regular course of the planets, or “retro- 
grade,” and but little inclined to the 
ecliptic. By the 26th the head, though 
no larger than a star of the second 
magnitude, put forth a tail of about 12° 
long, which waved towards the eastern 
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side. Astronomers at Paris now 
caught sight of it, and both Picard and 
La Hire tkought they saw phases in 
the nucleus similar to those of the 
Moon. If this were really so, it would 
imply that the comet was solid and 
compact, as Newton from his observa- 
tions of the one of 1680 believed the 
comets to be. But the immense nebu- 
losity which enshrouds the head ren- 
ders the inference very doubtful. The 
tail lengthened considerably as the 
comet came nearer to the Sun; and now 
was remarked by all observers a spark- 
ling or quivering movement running 
through .its entire length. A little 
later a jet of luminous matter shot out 
towards the Sun, then, apparently 
meeting with some resistance, it fell 
backwards on all sides and mingled 
with the tail. Hevelius, at Dantzic, 


thought the phenomenon so peculiar | 


that he represented it in a drawing. 
We now know ‘that this kind of erup- 
tion, so suggestive of internal agitation, 
is common to almost all comets when 
in the neighborhood of the Sun. In- 
deed, as regards size, form, or any of 
the marvellous characteristics which 
mark the flight of comets through 
space, Halley’s is of the average type. 
It suffices for us that it was the 
one which Halley fixed upon for his 
investigation into the mystery and 
movements of these hirsute visitants 
to our domain. Interest therefore cen- 
tres in his labors, labors which he him- 
self says were “prodigious”; and this 
may well be so, considering the state 
of analytical science at that time. 
Save Newton alone, there was no other 
man living who could have successfully 
dealt with the difficulties of the prob- 
lem. 

It was Halley’s good fortune to be 
closely associated in astronomical 
work with Sir Isaac Newton. He fol- 
lowed his advice implicitly, and 
adopted, on Newton’s suggestion, Flam- 
steed’s observations of the comet for 
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the basis of his calculations. He as- 
sumed parabolic elements, though he 
thought it likely that it revolved in 
an orbit of extreme eccentricity, reach- 
ing far out into the heavens. And 
again acting on the advice of Newton, 
Halley made diligent search among 
ancient and modern historical rec- 
ords for the purpose of seeing whether 
mention was made of any comet the 
date of whose appearance, position, and 
movement agreed with the results his 
ealculations had given. Casting his 
eyes over the table of cometary ajpar- 
itions he had prepared for comparison, 
he was particularly struck with the 
similarity which existed between the 
comets of 1531, 1607, and 1682, in their 
having the like situation of their planes 
and perihelions. All the elements were 
so near alike that, after a reinvestiga- 
. tion, he felt little hesitation in con- 
cluding that they represented one and 
the same comet that had made three 
revolutions in its elliptical orbit. 

Halley in 1704 presented the results 
of his investigations to the Royal So- 
ciety in a memoir entitled Astronomia 
Cometice Synopsis. It includes a table 
of twenty-four comets, beginning with 
the year 1337 and ending with the year 
1698. He explains its use, thus:— 


The principal use of the tables of the 
elements of their motion, and, indeed 
that which induced me to construct it, 
is that whenever a new comet shall 
appear we may be able to know by 
comparing together the elements 
whether it be any of those which had 
appeared before, and consequently to 
determine its period and the axis of its 
orbit, and to foretell its return. And, 
indeed, there are many things which 
make me believe that the comet which 
Apian observed in the year 1531 was 
the same with that which Kepler and 
Longomontanus more accurately ob- 
Served in the year 1607, and which I 
myself have seen return in the year 
1682. All the elements agree and ‘noth- 
ing seems to contradict this my opin- 
ion, except that there is an inequality 
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in the times of revolution, but this is 
not so great that it cannot be attrib- 
uted to physical causes. For exam- 
ple, the motion of Saturn is so dis- 
turbed by the other planets, and espe- 
cially by Jupiter that his periodic time 
is uncertain to the extent of several 
days. How much more liable to such 
perturbations is @ comet which recedes 
to a distance nearly four times greater 
than Saturn and a slight increase in 
whose velocity would change its or- 
bit from an ellipse to a parabola? The 
identity of these comets seems to be 
confirmed by the fact that in the sum- 
mer of the year 1456 a comet was seen 
passing retrograde between the Earth 
and the Sun in nearly the same man- 
ner, and although it was not observed 
astronomically, yet from its period and 
path, I cannot think different from 
those I have just mentioned. 

Hence [he concludes] I may venture 
to foretell that it will return again 
in the year 1758. 


These explorations into the domain 
of the comet-world had a higher signifi- 
cance than the question of periodicity. 
The two illustrious astronomers had 
seen that these apparently erratic bod- 
ies are confined to no region of space; 
that they enter the planetary spaces at 
all angles with the plane of the eclip- 
tic, coming no one could tell whence, or 
whither bound! nor at the outset could 
it be known whether the object whose 
characteristics declared it to be a comet 
would fall into the Sun, strike against 
one of the planets, or, indeed, collide 
with the Earth. It was recognized 
that inquiry into the nature and move- 
ment of Halley's comet had deprived 
these bodies for ever of their porten- 
tous character. But while relieving 
mankind from dread of cometary su- 
pernatural influence the new astron- 
omy had brought to light a material 
danger, one which had never before 
been suspected. Here was work for 
the geometer of a kind to call forth 
his keenest scrutiny. Following up the 
inquiry, it was found that three or 
more exact observations, made on dif- 
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ferent dates, of the comet’s position in 
relation to any fixed star near to 
which it might be situated, would show 
how far its course diverged from a 
straight line, and would thus afford the 
mathematician data from which he 
could construct a curve showing its ex- 
act path to and from the Sun. His 
ephemeris, indeed, may show whether 
the Earth, or any other of the planets, 
would be in its way, and tell the date 
and hour of its transit at every impor- 
tant point along its track. The chance 
of a collision, however, is so small— 
one in many millions—that the risk is 
hardly worth a moment’s_ serious 
thought. Yet “the Chariot of Fire” 
which the year before careered through 
our neighborhood had left a vivid im- 
pression on the public mind. It had 
inspired Whiston with visions of dis- 
may and destruction, and caused Hal- 
ley to look closely into its movements. 
Halley’s investigation led to the start- 
ling result that the comet had, on the 
llth of November, when passing 
through the descending node, ap- 
proached the Earth's path within a 
semi-diameter of the Earth. The dis- 
covery caused Halley to reflect upon 
the question as to what would have 
happened had the Earth and the comet 
arrived at the same time at the place 
where the two orbits intersect. As- 
suming the comet’s mass to be compar- 
able to that of the Earth, he concluded 
that their mutual gravitation would 
have caused a change in the position 
of the Earth’s orbit and consequently in 
the length of the year. This train of 
thought led him on to consider what 
the result of an actual encounter would 
be, and he says, “If so large a body 
with so rapid a motion were to strike 
the Earth—a thing by no means impos- 
sible—the shock might. reduce this 
beautiful world to its original chaos.” 

A vivid light was thus cast upon a 
fascinating chapter in the history of 
our planet. To Dr. Whiston—he who 





succeeded Newton in the Lucasian 
chair of Mathematics at Cambridge—it 
opened a vista exhibiting the comet as 
the physical cause of the Deluge; and 
in the fulness of his prophetic vision he 
declared it to be the divinely appointed 
agent that would bring about the Gen- 
eral Conflagration by involving the 
world in flames as it passed the Earth 
on its outward course from the Sun. 
Halley, too, though he could not join 
Whiston in his wonderful flight of 
fancy, was deeply impressed with the 
idea of a possible encounter between 
the Earth and a comet, and the conse- 
quences which must ensue therefrom. 
It seemed to him not improbable that 
the Earth had at some remote period 
been struck by a comet, which coming 
upon it obliquely had changed the po- 
sition of its axis of rotation, the North 
Pole having originally, he thought, 
been at a point near to Hudson’s Bay. 
To this cause he referred the rigor of 
the climate of North America; and the 
wide distribution of marine substances 
over the Earth’s surface he considered 
lent support to his conjecture. La- 
place a century later gave the sanction 
of his analytical reasoning to this 
view, and depicted in dismal colors the 
effect which would result to our globe 
were a comet at all comparable to the 
Earth in mass to strike against it. He 
says: 
The seas would abandon their ancient 
beds and rush towards the new equa- 
tor, drowning in one universal deluge 
the greater part of the human race. 
‘ We see, then, in effect why the 
ocean has receded from the high lands 
upon which we find incontestable 
marks of its sojourn; we see how the 
animals and plants of the south have 
been able to exist in the climate of the 
north where their remains and im- 
prints have been discovered. 


Physicists of the present day, how- 
ever, do not favor this view. Lord 
Kelvin and Sir George Darwin assure 
us that not only is the possible amount 
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of deviation of the pole from a given 
position too small to have produced the 
observed climatic effects, but even this 
small dislocation would involve geo- 
graphical revolutions stupendous in 
amount, improbable in their distribu- 
tion, and completely at variance with 
the geological evidence. 

Halley was fifty years old when he 
made the famous prediction that the 
comet of 1682 would reappear, and 
knowing that he could not live to see 
its fulfilment he advised the younger 
generation of astronomers to keep a 
careful look-out for it as the time 
drew near. In the Astronomical Ta- 
bles which were published four years 
after his death Halley shows that he 
had reassured himself of the accuracy 
of his calculations, and he concludes 
with the following appeal: “Where- 
fore, if according to what we have al- 
ready said, it should return again about 
the year 1758, candid posterity will not 
refuse to acknowledge that this was 
first discovered by an Englishman.” 
Englishmen have with just pride ac- 
knowledged Halley’s claim, and science 
has honored his memory by giving his 
name to the comet which, in universal 
interest, ranks first among the celestial 
wanderers that pay us periodical vis- 
its. 

Out of the new and more accurate 
views respecting the nature of com- 
ets, which arose from the discovery 
that they are material bodies controlled 
by physical laws, there sprang a host 
of visionaries who, haunting the bor- 
derland lying between fact and fiction, 
saw a way leading by natural sequence 
to other worlds peopled by intelligent 
beings. They argued that since com- 
ets are material bodies governed by the 
law of gravitation they must needs be 
like the Earth and the other planets, 
and, therefore, inhabited by beings sim- 
ilar to ourselves. Perhaps the most 
interesting creation the dreamers 
placed in the comets was a race of as- 
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tronomers gifted with ocular powers 
capable of penetrating to the surface of 
the Earth, and maybe of taking note of 
our works and ways. Fontenelle, 
secretary of the Academy of Sciences, 
Paris, was a believer in Descartes’ vor- 
tex theory, and in his rare work on the 
Pluralité des Mondes (1686) he says: 


Comets are planets which belong to 
a neighboring vortex; they move near 
the boundaries of it; but this vortex be- 
ing unequally pressed upon by those 
that are adjacent to it, is rounder 
above and flatter below, and it is the 
part below that concerns us. —— 
Our comet is forced to enter the neigh- 
boring vortex and this it cannot do 
without a shock. . . . I have al- 
ready told you of the shock which 
takes place when two vortices meet 
and repel each other. I believe that 
in this case the poor comet is rudely 
enough shaken, and its inhabitants not 
less so. We deem ourselves very un- 
fortunate when a comet appears in 
sight, but it is the comet itself that is 
very unfortunate. 


The Marquise listening to these 
words does not agree with them. On 
the contrary she maintains that the 
comet brings to us all its inhabitants in 
good health. 


Nothing [she adds] is so delightful as 
thus to change vortices. We who 
never quit ours lead a life wearisome 
enough. If the inhabitants have suffi- 
cient knowledge to predict the time of 
their entrance into our world, those 
who have already made the voyage an- 
nounce beforehand to others what they 
will see. “You will soon discover a 
planet which has a great ring about it,” 
they will say perhaps, speaking of Sat- 
urn. “You will see another which will 
be followed by four little ones.” Per- 
haps there are people appointed te look 
out for new worlds as they appear in 
sight and who cry immediately, A new 
Sun! a new Sun! as sailors cry, Land! 
Land! Believe me, we have no need to 
pity the inhabitants of a comet. 


Johann Lambert, of Mtihlhausen, 
whose mind seems to have been domi- 
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nated by narrow notions on the subject 
of final causes, insists on the habitabil- 
ity of comets with an insight peculiar 
to his idiosyncrasy. Seeing that diffi- 
culty might result from the comet’s 
near approach to the solar flames, he 
examines the question, and asks, “Are 
we sure that fire has not its invisible 
inhabitants, whose bodies made of as- 
bestos are impenetrable to fire?” Hav- 
ing settled the cosmogony of comets, 
he surveys his work with serene com- 
placency, saying: 


I like to picture to myself these’ 


globes voyaging in space and peopled 
with astronomers who are there on, pur- 
pose to contemplate nature on a grand 
scale as we do on a small scale. From 
their moving observatory as it is 
wafted from Sun to Sun they see all 
things successively before their view, 
and can determine the positions and 
motions of all the stars. . .. In 
truth, I picture to myself that astron- 
omy must be for the inhabitants of a 
comet a terribly complicated science. 


To the theological vision of Agostino 
Macarri, Vicar of the Holy Inquisition, 
comets had an entirely different signifi- 
cance. His reflections on these celestial 
visitants and their mission are given 
in a curious work published in 1681, 
entitled, Secreti Astrologici Celesti et 
Terrestri motivali dalle Comete. The 
chief purpose comets are designed. to 
serve is to communicate to the initiated 
in things astral the origin, coming, and 
death of Antichrist; also the month and 


day on which the world is to end. In. 


all seriousness the author says that our 
earthly dwelling-place will be de- 
stroyed on the 25th of March when 
that date happens to fall on a Sunday, 
but the year cannot be foretold with 
equal certainty. The colossal comet 
that startled the world the previous 
year (1680) had deeply impressed the 
mind of the good man, and led him into 
the only train of thought his priestly 
office permitted. In this respect he 


was not alone; our own leader of re- 
ligio-scientific thought, Dr. Whiston, in 
the glow of an upwhirled imagination, 
did more than enough to satisfy public 
curiosity in relation to the “Conquering 
Comet” (Lambert.) He pointed to the 
“Blazing Starre’” as the abode of lost 
souls undergoing the penalty due to 
vice, and described how they were al- 
ternately exposed to the devouring heat 
of the solar fires and to the frigid re- 
gions of outer darkness. 

Such are among the shadowy fantas- 
ies that, like the fleeting forms imag- 
ined by the dawning of a new day, 
crossed men’s minds at the time when 
new light was breaking upon the as- 
tronomical world. 

As the time drew near for the ful- 
filment of Halley's prediction. efforts 
were made to reach a greater degree of 
accuracy than the state of analytical 
science permitted in his day. The un- 
dertaking would involve computations 
of a very intricate character; it would 
be necessary to ascertain the amount 
and kind of effect the attraction of the 
large planets would have upon the 
comet in either hastening or delaying 
its movement. Astronomy was fortu- 
nate in having in its ranks two very 
able and enthusiastic mathematicians. 
whose perfect faith in the Newtonian 
law of gravity led them to enter with 
zeal upon the arduous task. The re- 
sult of the joint labors of MM. Clai- 
laut and Lalande, assisted by Mlie. Le- 
paute, is known to the world. 

Their computations were brought to 
a close early in November 1758. On 
the 14th of that month M. Clairaut pre- 
sented a memoir on the subject to the 
Academy of Sciences, Paris, in the 
course of which he remarks upon the 
lively interest the public generally were 
taking in the matter: an interest and 
curiosity seldom bestowed in those 
days on questions of astronomy. He is 
sure all true lovers of science desire 
the return of the comet, because it 
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would afford striking confirmation of a 
system in favor of which nearly all 
. phenomena furnish conclusive evidence. 
But he points to others who are hope- 
ful that it may not return, and so prove 
the reasoning of astronomers to be on 
a level with the fanciful theories put 
forward by the imaginative, and 
which are destitute of all foundation in 
fact. Against these opponents of the 
revelations of science Clairaut waxes 
warm, and declares himself wholly in 
favor of the universality of the law 
of gravitation. Briefly, he found that 
the comet’s return to perihelion would 
be retarded 618 days more than in the 
preceding return—namely, 518 days by 
the attraction of Jupiter and 100 days 
by that of Saturn. Hence he con- 
cluded that the comet would arrive at 
its nearest point from the Sun on the 
13th of April 1759. Being pressed for 
time, Clairaut says that he had neg- 
lected to take into account some minor 
quantities which might possibly exer- 
cise an influence one way or the other 
to the extent of thirty days. The 
comet arrived at perihelion on the 12th 
of March 1759, just within the assigned 
limit of possible error. The weight of 
the two great disturbers of the comet, 
Jupiter and Saturn, was not so exactly 
known then as now. Laplace has said 
that had the true mass of Saturn alone 
been known the error would have been 
reduced to thirteen days. 
Strange to relate, the first person to 


catch sight of the returning wanderer * 


was a Saxon farmer named George Pa- 
litzch, living at Problis, near Dresden. 
An amateur astronomer possessed of a 
keen eye and an 8-foot telescope, he 
was a diligent observer of the heavens, 
and on the Christmas night of 1758, 
when scanning the quarter of the sky 
where the comet was expected to ap- 
pear, he noticed a white speck on the 
blue canopy. This roused his suspi- 
cion. He kept watch, and to his great 


joy saw that it enlarged into a hazy 
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nebulous body. Onward it came, in- 
creasing in size night by night, and 
soon proclaimed itself to be none other 
than Halley's comet, bearing testimony 
to the prescient eye of the mathemati- 
cian. That a Saxon peasant, as Arago 
somewhat scornfully calls Palitzch, 
should have been the first to detect the 
comet when all the astronomers of Eu- 
rope were looking for it without suc- 
cess, could not be tolerated; it was ridi- 
culed, doubted, and at last admitted. 
Baron von Zach, an astronomer of re- 
pute, knew Palitzch well, and spoke 
favorably of him as a careful and con- 
stant observer of the heavens. But 
Messier, whom Louis the Fifteenth had 
nicknamed “Le furet des Coméates,” 
was sorely put out that his nightly 
vigils all through the year 1758 should 
end in failure; that a mere outsider 
should win the palm he rightly should 
have borne. In fairness to this dili- 
gent comet-hunter it should be added 
that he was much interrupted in his 
search by cloudy weather; not until the 
2ist of January following did he suc- 
ceed in finding the comet. Thencefor- 
ward he continued to observe it, care- 
fully noting its places night by night 
until the 4th of February. But the 
comet did not exhibit the grand appear- 
ance which had marked some of its 
earlier returns. This was due in great 
part to its low situation in the southern 
heavens, which involved it in the va- 
pors of the horizon. And by the end of 
February it was in inferior conjunction 
with the Sun, consequently too near 
him to be visible in these latitudes be- 
fore the last week in April. In the 
southern hemisphere it would be seen 
to greater advantage; but unfortunately 
the records of its appearance there are 
few and scanty. Father Coeurdoux, at 
Pondicherry, observed it, and says that 
on the 30th of April it had the aspect 
of a large star shrouded in haze, and 
that it had a tail measuring about 30° 
long. And M. le Nux, observing the 
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comet at the Isle of Bourbon, says the 
tail was very slender, and varied in 
length from 3° on the 29th of March to 
47° on the Sth of May. 

A little later it was attentively ob- 
served in European skies, first at Lis- 
bon, then at Paris, Toulouse, and at 
nearly all the observatories in Europe. 
Again its low position, near the hori- 
zon, interfered greatly with attempts 
at a critical examination of the 
nucleus. Anxiously as had its reap- 
pearance been awaited, little astronom- 
ical work could under the circum- 
stances be done. But astronomers, and 
all who took an interest in the epoch- 
making event, thought themselves well 
rewarded for their midnight vigils in 
being privileged to witness the fulfil- 
ment of a prediction which shed lustre 
on the age. Messier, though denied 
the honor of being the first to welcome 
the wanderer, had the satisfaction, on 
the 3rd of June,.of being the last to see 
it off on its long, solitary journey to 
a region far beyond the boundary of 
our system. 

The comet’s periodicity being now es- 
tablished, curiosity prompted inquiry 
into its past career. Halley had with 
more or less of probability traced it 
back to the year 1456, and Pingré, 
whose cométographie? is a lasting monu- 
ment to his historical genius, found in 
Chinese astronomical annals evidence 
converting the conjecture into a cer- 
tainty. 

With the aid of their trustworthy 
records Mr. J. Russell Hind has traced 
it back to an earlier date still, and iden- 
tified it with the comet of 837 A.D. It 
appeared in the spring of that year and 
so disturbed Louis de Débonnaire that 
he summoned a council of wise men 
to consider its aspect and enlighten him 
as to its significance. The Court As- 
tronomer indeed found it more than 
he could well do to keep pace with 


2 Pingré says that he consulted 616 authors. 


First edition, Paris, 1783 


his Majesty’s eager inquiries. He 
says: 


During the celebration of the holy 
days of Easter an apparition, always 
of gloomy import, presented itself in 
the sky, and as soon as the Emperor 
heard of it he gave himself neither 
peace nor rest, until he had called cer- 
tain learned men and myself before 
him. As soon as I arrived he anx- 
iously asked me what I thought of 
such a sign—what it imported. “Let 
me have but a little time,” I asked of 
him, “that I may consider its aspect 
and gather from the stars the true 
meaning of the portent,” promising him 
that I would acquaint him on the mor- 
row. Suspecting that I only wished to 
gain time (which was true, in the hope 
I might not be obliged to say anything 
fatal to him) his Majesty said. “Go on 
the terrace of the palace and return 
at once and let me know what you 
have seen, for I did not see this star 
last evening, and you did not point it 
out to me; but I know it is a comet. 
Tell me what you think it announces 
to me.” Then, scarcely allowing me 
time to say a word, he added, “There 
is still another thing you keep back: it 
is that a change of reign and the 
death of a prince are announced by this 
sign.” 


The assembled astrologers hearing 
these words, and being prudent men, 
readily yielded to his Majesty’s supe- 
rior wisdom, and with the gravity be- 
coming their office declared that the 
comet was indeed a messenger from on 


_ high telling of evil days at hand, on ac- 
‘count of the nation’s manifold trans- 


gressions. Whereupon Louis, deeply 
touched with his own infirmities, has- 
tened to reform his ways, to build 
churches and found monastic establish- 
ments throughout his dominions, in the 
hope that by these meritorious deeds he 
might appease the wrath of Heaven. 
The French geometer, Dionys du 
Séjour, has made a thorough investi- 
gation of the various notices of the 
comet found scattered in the pages of 
history, particularly the precise account 
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given of its position and movement in 
the Chinese annals already mentioned. 
His collected data left little room for 
doubt that the comet was a very fine 
one. It had passed the perihelion point 
on the 28th of February 837, and dur- 
ing four days in March it had ap- 
proached the Earth within a mean dis- 
tance of two millions of miles. Its 
train, sparkling and fiery, had spread 
over the azure vault far past the mid- 
heaven in a graceful curve, opening out 
towards the end into two divergent 
streams. Indeed, the descriptions the 
historians give of the wonderful star 
lead the mind unfettered by fears of 
the supernatural to picture a beauti- 
fully winged object, lending charm and 
diversity to the calm, solemn grandeur 
of the midnight sky. How it came 
about that the presence of a comet al- 
ways inspired our ancestors with ap- 
prehension of calamitous consequences 
is hard to understand. The fact seems 
to point to a deeply seated feeling of 
danger, the origin of which is lost. 

A still more striking instance of this 
inborn dread of comets is found in 
the story of the famous one which ap- 
peared in the memorable year of the 
Norman Conquest. It broke upon the 
gaze of the inhabitants of these islands 
in the spring of the year 1066, and 
shone brightly all through the disas- 
trous days which followed. Naturally, 
men were keenly alive to outer influ- 
ences at a time when every wind was 
wafting to these shores tidings of the 
doings of Duke William of Normandy; 
of his sainted reliques, and prepara- 
tions for the invasion of England; of 
Hardrada, King of Norway, and his 
swarming hordes in the north threat- 
ening to wrest the English crown from 
Harold. The chroniclers of the period 
tell the story in sorrowful words, and 
associate the comet with the events 
which were then growing into porten- 
tous shape. In size and brightness the 
comet equalled the full Moon, and its 
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tail, gradually lengthening as it gained 
the neighborhood of the Sun, 
arched over the heavens in_ the 
form of a “dragon’s tail.” Sige- 
bert says of it that, “Over the 
island of Britain was seen a star 
of a wonderful bigness, to the train of 
which hung a fiery sword not unlike a 
dragon’s tail; and out of the dragon's 
mouth issued two vast rays, whereof 
one reached as far as France, and the 
other, divided into seven lesser rays, 
stretched away towards Ireland.” 

And William of Malmesbury tells how 
the apparition affected the mind of a 
fellow monk of his monastery. His 
words are: 


Soon after the death of Henry, King 
of France, by poison a wonderful star 
appeared trailing its long tail over the 
sky. Wherefore a certain monk of our 
monastery, by name Elmir, bowed 
down with terror at the sight of the 
strange star wisely exclaimed, “Thou 
art come back at last, thou that will 
cause so many mothers to weep; many 
years have I seen thee shine, but thou 
Seemest to me more terrible now that 
thou foretellest the ruin of my coun- 
try.” 


Elmir’s tone is gloomy, but is in keep- 
ing with the feeling which finds utter- 
ance in the pages of the chroniclers of 
those troubled times. Though nerved 
to face undaunted every earthly dan- 
ger, our Saxon forefathers quailed be- 
fore the Bode from out the darkness ly- 
ing beyond their ken. How largely the 
comet loomed in the public eye is 
shown in the Bayeux tapestry. In the 
thirty-fifth compartment of this price- 
less embroidery, immediately after the 
one representing the coronation of 
Harold, a figure of the comet is worked 
in the upper right-hand corner. Sev- 
eral persons with uplifted finger are 
gazing upon it, and above their heads 
are the words isti mirant stella. 

In this instance, also, the Chinese ob- 
served and noted with care the position 
and path of the comet of 1066. Hap- 
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pily a French Jesuit, named Gaubil, 
had the good fortune while a mission- 
ary in China to unearth some of their 
astronomical records. He sent a 
translated copy to France, and the in- 
formation thus furnished to Europe en- 
abled Mr. Hind to identify the comet of 
the Conquest with Halley's. 

Passing on to the middle of the fif- 
teenth century—to the year 1456—we 
again find Halley’s comet occupying a 
eonspicuous place in European affairs. 
At the moment of its first appearance 
the conquering Turks, under Mahomet 
the Second, were threatening to lay 
waste Christendom. Already Constan- 
tinople had fallen into their hands, and 
from the summits of her stately edi- 
fices gleamed the Ottoman crescent. 
The cities of the Danube were rapidly 
giving way before their irresistible 
march, and now Belgrade was _ in- 
vested. In the midst of the consterna- 
tion. faction raged in the Courts of 
Europe and conflicting counsels dis- 
tracted the Latin Church. 

The comet came into view on the 
29th of May, and was seen gliding over 
the sky towards the Moon. Writers of 
the eventful period say that it shone 
with sparkling lustre and spread out a 
fan-shaped golden train; others de- 
scribe its form as that of a Turkish 
scimitar, which, glinting in the moon- 
light, was regarded as a sign from 
Heaven of the conflict raging between 
the Christian and the Pagan hosts. On- 
ward it came with sweeping glories, 
speeding its way towards the Sun; it 
reached perihelion on the 9th of June, 
then, turning its course, it gradually 
passed away into the depths of space. 
A circumstantial account of the comet’s 
appearance has been left us by a Ba- 
varian Jesuit named Pontanus. He 
relates his story on the authority of 
George Phranza, Grand Master of the 
Wardrobes to the Emperor of Constan- 
tinople. He speaks of the comet ris- 
ing in the west, moving towards the 
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east, and approaching the Moon. Sub- 
sequent writers, stirred by a love of the 
marvellous, have made out that the 
comet actually eclipsed the Moon. A 
lunar eclipse certainiy took place while 
the comet was in the sky, caused as al- 
ways by the Earth’s shadow falling on 
the Moon; nothing. Pontanus had said, 
however, warranted the inference that 
the comet had occasioned the obscura- 
tion. But this lapse has left no trace 
in astronomical history at all compara- 
ble with the myth woven about the 
Pope’s action in regard to the comet. 
Leading writers one after another de- 
clare in slightly varying terms that the 
reigning Pontiff, Calixtus the Third, 
was so alarmed by the apparition in the 
heavens that he issued a Bull exorcis- 
ing the evil thing, and that to the Ave 
Maria be added the words, “From the 
Turk and the Comet, good Lord deliver 
us.” Arago, Babinet, Guillemin, Hind, 
Draper, and others all repeat the story; 
and the Angelus de Midi, we are told, 
owes its origin to the fears of the 


“aged Pope (then in his eightieth year). 


The Rev. J. Gerard, S.J., has given a 
eareful sifting to all the documents 
bearing upon the subject, and in his 
accustomed calm and dispassionate 
manner he reduces the story to a fig- 
ment hardly bearing the semblance of a 
grain of truth. He shows that the 
myth may possibly have sprung from 
the historian Platina’s reference to the 
comet given in his Vite Pontificum, pub- 
lished in Venice in 1479. He was liv- 
ing in Rome at the time, and could not 
help but be alive to the events which 
were then passing before his eyes, and 
in respect to the comet he writes: 


A hairy and fiery star having then 
made its appearance for several days, 
the mathematicians declared that there 
would follow’ grievous pestilence, 
dearth and some great calamity. Cal- 
ixtus, to avert the wrath of God, or- 
dered supplications that if evils were 
impending for the human race He 
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would turn al] upon the Turks, the ene- 
mies of the Christian name. He like- 
wise ordered, to move God by contin- 
ual entreaty, that notice should be 
given by the bells to call the faithful 
at midday to aid by their prayers those 
engaged in battle with the Turk. 


No mention is made of a Bull or an ex- 
orcism against the comet and the 
Turks, either singly or conjointly. 

Between the epochs of :1759 and the 
ensuing return new methods of compu- 
tation had greatly lessened the labor 
of mathematical investigation, and the 
more accurate measures of the planets, 
the discovery of Uranus and his moons, 
the wonderfully increased power of tel- 
escopes, all contributed to swell the in- 
terest with which the comet’s next ar- 
rival was anticipated. For with these 
advantages it was justly inferred that 
the time of the next appearance would 
be foretold with a degree of accuracy 
which had been impossible in the pre- 
vious case. 

The Academy of Sciences at Turin 
called attention to the approaching 
epoch so early as the year 1817, and 
stimulated inquiry by offering their 
prize to competitors of all nations for 
the best theory of the comet's move- 
ments during its outward and inward 
journey. French astronomers again 
were first in the field—namely, Count 
Pontécoulant and Baron Damoiseau. 
The former fixed upon the 7th of No- 
vember 1835 for the comet's arrival at 
perihelion; the latter, the 4th of that 
month. Some time afterwards Ponté- 
coulant finally assigned the 12th of No- 
vember. Meanwhile, two German 
mathematicians—Dr. Lehmann and 
Professor Rosenberger—took up the 
task, and in their results came very 
near to those of the French computists, 
Rosenberger giving the 11th of Novem- 
ber and Lehmann the 26th. Observers 
were told to direct their telescopes tu- 
wards the space between the constella- 
tions Auriga and Taurus; and diligent 


watch was kept over this region 
throughout the winter months of 
1834-5; but this was too early, and 
nothing came of it. Among the numer- 
ous observers who all through the sum- 
mer nights of 1835 patiently awaited the 
comet's return, Father Dumouchel was 
the first to get a glimpse of it. Fa- 
vored with the pure skies of Rome and 
a powerful telescope, he, and the as- 
tronomers of the Collegio Romano, 
caught sight of the comet on the 6th 
of August, close to the place Rosenber- 
ger had indicated for that day. It was 
then a faint, misty object, barely dis- 
cernible with the aid of the telescope. 
The presence of moonlight and cloudy 
evenings delayed the discovery in this 
country until the 26th. Pursuing the 
course Rosenberger had foretold, it ar- 
rived at perihelion on the 16th of No- 
vember, five days behind his computed 
time, and only four days later than that 
of Pontécoulant. Rosenberger’s care- 
ful analysis furnished the interesting 
information that the attraction of our 
own planet hastened the comet's return 
by no fewer than 15 2-3 days; and that 
Venus, Mercury, and Mars together 
shortened its period by six days more. 
He also took into account the probable 
effects of a resisting medium of cosmi- 
ca] ether on its motion, and this he es- 
timated might bring it a week earlier. 
This at first sight seems paradoxical, 
until we remember that the effect of 
such a resistance would be to contract 
the comet’s orbit by reducing its pro- 
jectile force. So full and complete 
were Rosenberger’s computations that 
astronomers generally accorded him the 
merit of having wrought out the best 
and most elaborate investigation. The 
Royal Astronomical Society of Great 
Britain awarded him their gold medal. 
M. Pontécoulant was adjudged a simi- 
lar distinction by the Paris Academy of 
Sciences. But the Turin Academy 
conferred their prize upon Baron 
Damoiseau. 
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In this country almost continuous 
bad weather obscured the comet from 
view until the middle of September, 
and then only transient glimpses could 
be got of it. But during October it 
shone out brightly, and put forth a 
train twenty degrees long, its course 
taking it over the constellations Ursa 
Major, Hercules, and Ophiuchus. The 
records of this return afford abundant 
evidence of a general agreement 
among astronomers to subject the nu- 
cleus to a rigorous scrutiny, in order to 
get a better knowledge than they had 
of the composition and character of 
these still mysterious bodies. The 
names of Herschel, Struve, Arago, 
Bessel, and Maclear are among the 
foremost of the investigators. 

No sooner had the comet become gen- 
erally visible than phenomena of an 
interesting description “were noticed, 
such as completely altered its form, and 
which seemed to be connected with the 
production of a stream of nebulous 
matter flowing from the head and re- 
pelled with great force away from the 
Sun, in whatever direction the comet 
was moving. On the 2nd of October a 
luminous jet, resembling in shape a 
partially opened fan, was seen issuing 
from the nucleus towards the Sun; 
then, apparently meeting with some ex- 
traordinary repulsion, was vehemently 
swept backward, and, passing down 
either side of the body, blended into 
one stream and so formed a prolonged 
train. Bessel, observing the comet at 
Kénigsberg, was perfectly sure that he 
had now discovered the true source of 
supply for the tail. He declared that 
this appendage is a purely electrical 
phenomenon, produced by a repulsive 
force residing in the Sun, and about 
twice as powerful as the Sun’s attract- 
ive or gravitational force. He noticed 


that this stream of matter oscillated 
like a pendulum to and fro, across a 
line joining the Sun and nucleus, in a 
period of 4 3-5 days. 
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On the 6th, the comet having got 
much nearer to the Sun, the beautiful 
spray-like ejection disappeared, the ef- 
flux having entirely ceased; then’ the 
nucleus, as if cleared of much of its 
grosser matter, shone out brilliantly, 
exhibiting a sharp, well-defined round 
body. Two days later the efflux was 
resumed with an energy likened to a 
voleanic eruption, and showing signs 
of excessive agitation running through 
the whole body of the comet, giving it 
a quivering motion like that of a com- 
pass needle, or the oscillation of a rail- 
way train in transit when viewed from 
an eminence. As it gained the vicinity 
of the Sun, flame-like jets were seen, 
and the head of the comet (according 
to Professor Struve, of Dorpat) glowed 
“like a red-hot coal of oblong form.” 
Bessel described the appearance as that 
of a “blazing rocket,” the flame from 
which was driven aside as by a strong 
wind, or as the stream of fire from the 
discharge of a cannon when the sparks 
and smoke are carried backwards by 
the surrounding air. Three indepen- 
dent ejections burst forth from the 
body of the comet and streamed off in 
different directions, changing theic 
course while under the gaze of the ob- 
server. 

Passing over to the southern hemis- 
phere, the comet became visible at the 
Cape of Good Hope on the 24th of 
January 1836, and was observed by 
Sir John Herschel and Sir Thomas 
Maclear under very favorable condi- 
tions untii the middle of May. To the 
unaided eye it appeared to be a round, 
moderately well-formed star with a 
planetary-looking disc, enveloped in a 

semi-transparent atmosphere. Viewed 
through the telescope, a most surpris- 
ing change was seen to have taken 
place in it. Divested of train, of the 
brilliant emanations and ever-varying 
phenomena which had signalized its 
approach to the Sun, it emerged from 
his rays an almost naked body, betray- 
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ing evidence of the operation of some 
powerful physical agency which had 
wrought an entire transformation of 
its whole structure. In the body of the 
comet was seen a miniature comet pos- 
sessed of a vivid nucleus, having a 
head and tail of its own, considerably 
more distinct in outline than the outer 
comet; and in the head of the smaller 
one was a point of a brightness so in- 
tense as to resemble a small star shin- 
ing amidst a dense chevelure. Sir John 
Herschel, always doubtful as to the 
solidity of comets, did not see in this 
case sufficient evidence to warrant pos- 
itive assurance to the contrary. As the 
comet receded farther from the Sun it 
gradually became larger, the nebulosity 
expanding and becoming denser as it 
sped on its dark, mysterious way. At 
last, shrouded in a dense coma, it faded 
from terrestrial view. 

Sir John Herschel directed his atten- 
tion chiefly to a consideration of the 
cause which operated to produce the 
immense stream of matter we call the 
tail. though on its outward journey this 
offshoot precedes the comet. He asks, 
“What is the secret of its development 
within view of the observer; of its out- 
ward direction, always pointing from 
the Sun, in its approach, in its peri- 
helion passage and outward flight?” 
After a careful examination of all the 
conditions, he finds himself driven to 
the conclusion that an energy of an en- 
tirely different kind from gravity, and 
far more powerful, must exist in the 
Sun to produce such effects. In his 
Results of Astronomical Observations 
(1847) he says: 


Nor let anyone be startled in the as- 
Sumption of such a repulsive force as 
is here supposed. Let it be borne in 
mind that wearedealing . . . with 
phenomena utterly incompatible with 
ordinary notions of gravitating matter. 
If they be material in that ordinarily 
received sense which assigns to them 
only inertia and attractive gravitation, 


where, I would ask, is the force which 
can carry them round in the perihelion 
passage of the nucleus, in a direction 
continually pointing from the Sun in 
the manner of a rigid rod swept round 
by some strong directive force, and in 
contraventien of all the laws of planet- 
ary motion, which would require a 
slower angular movement of the more 
remote particles, such as no attraction 
to the nucleus would give them, sup- 
posing it ever so intense? 


The mystery grows upon him when he 
considers the immense stream of mat- 
ter which issued from the body of the 
great comet of 1680, and which in five 
days after passing the perihelion 
stretched out far past the Earth's or- 
bit; in that brief interval it had shifted 
its angular direction nearly 150 de- 
grees. Continuing his argument, Sir 
John asks, “Where are we to look if 
only gravity be admitted for any rea- 
sonable account of its projection out- 
ward from the Sun, putting its angular 
motion out of the question?” 

Professor Encke's computation, 
showing the comet of 1680 to have had 
a velocity at perihelion of a million 
miles an hour, is ¢onclusive evidence 
against an angular motion of the tail. 
A continuous repulsion of new matter 
alone can explain the phenomenon. 

Astronomers of to-day identify the 
production of the tail with electrical 
action exerted by the Sun on the 
lighter or volatile particles of cometary 
matter raised by the solar heat. The 
German physicist, J. Karl Zéllner, 
shows that, owing to evaporation and 
other changes produced by rapid ap- 
proach to the Sun, electrical processes 
of considerable intensity must take 
place in comets; also that their orig- 
inal light is immediately connected 
with these, and depends upon solar ra- 
diation, rather through its electrifying 
effects than through its seemingly 
thermal power. Comets are not bod- 
ies incandescent through heat, but 
glowing by electricity; and this is com- 
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patible with a relatively low temper- 
ature. It is perfectly well ascertained 
that the energy of the push backwards 
produced by electricity depends upon 
the surface of the body acted. upon; 
that the energy of gravity depends 
upon its mass. Solar electrical repul- 
sion increases as the size of the body 
diminishes. Therefore very small com- 
etary bodies—particles of matter in- 
deed—will virtually cease to gravitate, 
and will be wholly under the repellent 
solar force. These discoveries in the 
physical domain of the comet-world af- 
ford a complete explanation of the 
origin and formation of the long 
stream of almost ethereal matter pro- 
jected from the body of the comet, and 
we see how it happens that it is al- 
ways directed away from the Sun. 

A comparison of old recorded appear- 
ances of Halley’s comet with the ap- 
pearance it presented in 1835 leads to 
the conclusion that it is gradually 
wasting away. In a long, interesting 
letter to the Times, dated the 30th of 
September 1881, Mr. Hind, under 
the heading “The Comet of the Bay- 
eux Tapestry,” remarks that its mag- 
nitude and intensity of light in 1066 
would be half as great again as it ex- 
hibited in 1835. It is not difficult to 
believe that the matter surging from 
the head of the comet, when in the vi- 
cinity of the Sun and transported mil- 
lions of miles distant, must be perma- 
nently separated from the body, and 
remain dissipated in the planetary 
spaces, to offer there a resistance to 
the movements of the planets, or else 
to form the elements of some new com- 
binations. Considerations such as 
these awaken a new and profound in- 
terest in the comets, particularly now 
that it is known they are so frequently 
sweeping through the solar system. 
They lead directly to Encke’s startling 
doctrine of a Resisting Medium, which 
inevitably involves the ultimate de- 
struction of the solar system—though 


millions of years may elapse, yet still 
within a definite period. It seems not 
improbable that in course of time the 
influence of this ethereal] medium upon 
the comet’s rate of motion will be 
known; and that future astronomers 
will learn by the accuracy of its re- 
turns whether it has met with any un- 
known cause of disturbance on its 
journey outwards of 3,370,000,000 
miles. Or it may be the means of re- 
vealing to the inward eye of the math- 
ematician the existence of an unknown 
planet lying beyond the visible bound- 
ary of our system, even as the pertur- 
bation of Uranus revealed to Adams 
and Leverrier the existence of Nep- 
tune. 

Again the veteran computist, M. de 
Pontécoulant, entered upon an investi- 
gation of the comet’s movement, with 
the view of determining the date when 
it would reach its perihelion. So early 
as 1864 he announced, in the Comptes 
Rendus de UV Académie des Sciences, that 
the next arrival at perihelion would be 
on the 24th of May 1910. An examina- 
tion of his work led to doubt as to 
strict accuracy: it was noticed that he 
had only considered the disturbing ac- 
tion of Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus; 
it was obvious, too, that he had made 
some numerical errors. Two able 
computists of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich—Messrs. Cowell and Crom- 
melin—have gone further into the ab- 
struse calculations, taking into account 
the effect on the comet’s movements of 
all the planets except Mercury and 
Mars. They do not claim absolute 
rigor. The task of taking into account 
every element of computation is simply 
appalling. At first they reached the 
conclusion that the comet would arrive 
at perihelion eleven days earlier than 
Pontécoulant had assigned. Further 
investigation has enabled Mr. Cromme- 
lin to announce the most probable date 
to be the 16th of April 1910. It will 
pass round the Sun with a speed of 
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about 1800 miles a minute, and with 
extremely rapid geocentric motion will 
approach the Earth’s orbit within the 
comfortable distance of about 12 mil- 
lions of miles. If it would deign while 
passing outwards to give the Earth a 
tilt, doubtless it would settle many in- 
ternational difficulties, and confound 
our own:and other people’s politics. It 


will be an evening star in Pisces at the 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 


beginning of the year—in March and 
again in May. At the time of greatest 
brightness the conditions of observa- 
tion will be much more favorable in 
the southern hemisphere than in the 
northern. It may be added that the 
comet will probably be near enough to 
the Sun to be seen at the time of the 
solar eclipse of the 8th of May 1910. 
Ed. Vincent Heward. 





CLIPPING THE CURRENCY. 


“Give time to time.”’—Italian Proverb. 


There are so many gentle proverbs 
devoted to the praise of Time, that it 
is wonderful to think how, in our day, 
that comely Titan has come to be 
regarded by the most of us as our 
worst enemy. We are for ever plan- 
ning how to forereach him, to get the 
better of him, even—in the extravagant 
phrase of the speed-at-any-price mani- 
acs—to annihilate him. Those, to be 
sure, fail to see how the consummation 
of their ideal would leave them exactly 
at the point from which they started. 
Even the forty-minutes girdle round 
about the earth, if achieved, would 
soon exhaust the excursive potentiali- 
ties of existence; and, unless science is 
prepared to deal triumphantly with the 
problem of penetrating and breathing 
atmosphereless space, one fails to see 
what the world would gain through a 
perfected system of aéroplanes but the 
tedium vite in its final and quite incur- 
able form. 

What will posterity say, we wonder, 
to this age which is wasting, devour- 
ing, exhausting its inheritance of 
Time? When the ideal, after which 
we are frenziedly striving, is reached; 
when motor-cars are as effete as stage- 
coaches, and the net-work of the mono- 
rail possesses the round earth, as a 
string bag a melon; when aéroplanes 
fly like winged arrows, and every crack 
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in the topmost Himalayas is as 
familiar to the sixpenny excursionist as 
the parting of his wife’s hair, what will 
be left for him to discover, to covet, to 
apply to the aching numbness of a 
brain slowly petrifying in the knowl- 
edge that can go no further? There 
will be nothing remaining to him, in- 
deed, but the curiosity to devise some 
novel manner of dying, which he will 
evolve while cursing the megalomania 
of an era whose trustees had invested 
the whole of his estate in one ruinous 
speculation—speed. 

This speed-lust is in truth a very real 
and uncomfortable factor in the pres- 
ent conditions of things. If one were 
asked for a striking characteristic of 
the modern race, one must name it 
prominently, for certain. It is the na- 
ture of a madness, and whom it seizes 
it demoralizes. I have known a citizen 
of gentle nature, nervously scrupulous 
and considerate in his first possession of 
a motor-car, develop, after a few 
months of its use, a callousness as to 
the comfort and convenience of slower 
wayfarers of which he would have 
been, and was, utterly incapable for- 
merly. The rapid growth-of this self- 
constituted autocracy of the roads, 
with its startling revelations of an in- 
nate inhumanity brought by circum- 
stances to the surface, has been one of 
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the most disagreeable phenomena of 
modern’ times. But yesterday, it 
seems, the limitations imposed upon 
mechanically-driven road vehicles were 
grudgingly withdrawn; but to-day, as 
it were, the motorist has developed 
from the diffident, apologetic and care- 
fully considerate licensee of the morn- 
ing to the overbearing insensate Jug- 
gernaut of the afternoon. Somehow. 
during that brief interval, he has man- 
aged to give currency to the fiction that 
the roads are not for pedestrians in the 
first instance, and that foot passengers 
are to regard themselves as traversing 
them on-sufferance alone. We have 
lived actually to hear the true Jugger- 
naut opinion many times expressed 
that children, choosing to wander into 
the highways and byways, must look 
to nothing more than the good nature, 
or latent humanity, of motorists to 
spare their lives. To that have we 
come—or returned. It is like the pro- 
hibition again to all below a certain 
class to carry arms abroad; it is like 
eighteenth century Paris, where in win- 
ter the sleds of the wealthy were used 
to rush by the narrow ways, with no 
forewarning but the tinkle of their 
bells to Jacques Sansculotte and his 
ragged imps, who, unless they could 
dodge behind a corner or tumble into 
some sewer of a doorway, were like to 
be crushed against the walls or trodden 
underfoot. One, it is true, had hardly 
iooked for this sort of reaction in Eng- 
land, but it serves for the significant 
and melancholy reminder that the pro- 
gressive humanity of any age is never 
more than the leaven of the few very 
good and strong in a bad world. 

Or else are there physiologic reasons 
for this speed craze? It might almost 
appear indeed to be due to a germ, like 
Russian influenza, and perhaps appen- 
dicitis, so strangely has it seized, and 
comparatively in a moment, on the con- 
stitution of the world. Fifty years ago 
it was not, or had not passed beyond 





the bounds of reasonable development. 
To-day it enters into every detail of 
our life as we live it. To have any 
time on one’s hands is to be intolerably 
afflicted. To speak a fully equipped 
sentence is to be accused of unbearable 
redundancy. The prolix bore of this 
morning was last week's epigramma- 
tist. We must coin the blessed min- 
utes into pence as we run; our men- 
tal aliment must be bolted in para- 
graphs, and our physical in tabloids. 
Where leisure once lent a studied grace 
to correspondence, a flying scrawl ex- 
cuses X, Y or Z, fluttering in the midst 
of a swarm of petty distractions, for a 
delayed courtesy. A thousand expe- 
dients must be contrived for condens- 
ing and abbreviating the business of 
our existence, and the terms in which 
that business is conveyed. Bike, 'bus, 
trem., pram., tube, are some of our stac- 
eato vehicles; we snap snippets and 
rapid lunches gives us indi. Even in 
endeavoring to reproduce the atmos- 
phere of the spacious deliberate times 
we must Padge. for short. Verily, if I 
had my way, I would make this clip- 
ping of the currency as indictable an 
offence as false-coining. 

It is our modern vulgar interpreta- 
tion of fast living, as the physical 
speed-itch, the cacoéthes currendi, is our 
insane. Let us get on, get on, get on! 
Whither? We don’t know, only let us 
get on—somehow and somewhere—use 
up the hours, cover the old earth by 
leaps and bounds, exhaust its poten- 
tialities with all possible speed, and 
then 

Well, what then? What are we go- 
ing to do for a new world, when we 
have sucked this one dry and thrown 
away the rind. Yesterday I came 
across a picture, in some weekly illus- 
trated paper, of a gentleman, an Amer- 
ican gentleman, being shaved, and 
holding a telephone to his mouth and 
ear the while. There was an econ- 
omy of time! Smart fellow, that; 
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likely to “get on,” and “do” his world 
right away. In a year or two, what 
he don’t know about it won't, in the 
vernacular of his race, be worth know- 
ing. 

With these thoughts in my mind, and 
that picture in my mind’s eye, I went 
to keep a night appointment with Pro- 
fessor Kingsgate. You know him for 
the distinguished scientist and astron- 
omer—one of those modern Atlases 
who support the heavens on their 
shoulders. He has probed further into 
the cosmic geography than most travel- 
fers into Tartary. He began to think, 
where the ordinary intellect sets the 
limit to its excogitations. He han- 
dles worlds as a grocer will currants, 
weighing them to the nicest scruple. 
He is the man who will roll a system 
round his neck as it might be a com- 
forter; who will hang a comet on his 
umbrella’ for a tassel; who will put 
Saturn’s ring on the little finger of his 
left hand, and that in his trousers 
pocket, while with his right hand fin- 
ger-nail he will trace you a canal on 
Mars. He walks briskly, kicking up 
stellar dust; and, if a beggar importune 
him for a trifle, will raise his stick to 
the skies, and hook him down a planet 
as indifferently as it should be a golden 
pippin. And he smokes a pipe like any 
lesser man; that is a fact which never 
ceases to astonish and reassure me. 
For it seems to speak a contentment, on 
the part of the ultimate human wisdom, 
with the leisurely features of a world. 
whose glad surprises and recurrent 
sensations of pleasure the major and 
meaner swarms of us are in such an 
insane hurry to use up and cast behind. 

The Professor enjoys life; you cannot 
see him and doubt it. When he 
showed me, through His telescope, the 
moon—a white sugary thing, pitted 
with a multitude of little pock-marks— 
there was a sub-conscious vision in my 
mind of the man himself, in seaside 
lodgings, cutting out infinite intricate 
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patterns in paper to amuse my little 
girl; playing golf on the sand-dunes; 
appearing at a children’s dance for the 
mere enjoyment of the sight. So, when 
he told me that these marks were all so 
many extinct volcanoes, my vision of 
Shelley’s “orbéd maiden with white- 
fire laden” received no shock from the 
knowledge, but was merely translated 
into terms of zetiology by one who was 
certainly no whit behind me in a senti- 
mental mundane view of things. For 
romance is a conscious lie only to those 
who lack the sense of proportion; and u 
pit or a pore—we have Gulliver's word 
for it—is a purely relative expression. 
We know how he regarded at close 
quarters the skins of the Brobdingna- 
gian ladies; but none of us of to-day is 
ever likely, unless by way of a tele- 
scope, to approach near enough to the 
moon to criticise her complexion: and, 
indeed, if Sir George Darwin is to be 
believed, a cycle or two will see us ap- 
preciably further from her. 

Now, on subsequent occasions, the 
gist of the Professor’s exercitations, at 
least as they affected me, appeared to 
embody nothing less than the moral of 
existence, as common-sensible people 
should be ready to accept it. Where- 
fore, having a normally limited under- 
standing, and no official correspon- 
dence, so to speak, with spheres outside 
my own, was I moved there and then 
to the wise resolution to anchor my 
reason to the world we live in, since 
just beyond its limits, where atmos- 
phere ends, begins madness. -And the 
source of this decision lay. in a vain 
endeavor on my part to think in the 
continents of numbers necessary to the 
loosest appreciation of an overwhelm- 
ing truth, the substance of which— 
barring a reckless approximation of 
figures—had presented itself as fol- 
lows:— 

Our own little system embraces a 
circumference of (say) twenty-four 
hundred millions of miles. We are a 
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pigmy system at that. Thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, countless thou- 
sands of thousands of other systems, 
no doubt, embrace each its circumfer- 
ence of miles, less, or incalculably 
more, and everyone separated from its 
neighbor groups by distances which 
baffle the imagination. Consider, now, 
that the entire firmament, visible to 
mortal sight through the extremes of 
mortal ingenuity, is not immutably sta- 
tioned, but is itself sweeping onward— 
whether in a straight line through in- 
finity, or traeing in space a stupendous 
circle—at the rate of some five hundred 
thousand miles a day; consider that 
this visible firmament may be only 
one of an indefinite and endless succes- 
sion of firmaments; consider, finally, as 
you can, the question of infinity itself 
and, then, having considered, be wise, 
like me, and think no more, but settle 
back, with a grateful sigh, upon this 
poor little abused world of ours, upon 
which all our hopes, our wonders, our 
sufficient interests, loves and affections 
are centred. “Age cannot wither her, 
nor custom stale her infinite variety,” 
to those who, like myself, accept time 
for their most priceless prerogative, 
and have no desire to anticipate the 
ages, to exhaust the sources of won- 
der, or to be absorbed, like a squirrel in 
a wheel, into the wild circumambula- 
tion of a globe which, for all their mor- 
tal uses, is the only one they can ever 
hepe to possess. 

Whither, indeed, do we suppose, that 
all this desperate hurry is carrying us 
—this limitless speed, this nightmare 
of winged vehicles, this tendency to re- 
coin all our verbal currency into three- 
penny bits? There was a day when 
woman was on the side of Time; when 
she loved and could not have too much 
of him; when she loitered with him, 
like Vesta, in the green woods of Ida, 
and found her full content in his lei- 
sured philandering. Now her fondness 

» is changed to enmijty; all her ingenuity 





is devoted to a thousand curious ways 
of killing him; like Cleopatra she exper- 
iments on him with subtle poisons, 
anc holds him for her slave who was 
once her master. There was a day, 
again, when men planted avenues for 
posterity; now they can only be moved 
reluctantly to reafforestation in their 
own interests. There was a day, 
finally, when language was a studied 
art:— 


Praise enough 
To fill the ambition of a private man, 
That Chatham’s language was his 
mother-tongue. 


To-day it has been left to a President 
of the United States to give his vast 
mind to a calculation of the monetary 
saving to the world in a scheme of phwo- 
netic spelling. The saving! Great 
Mammon! And what of the loss, if 
you please, Mr. Roosevelt? But that is 
by the way; and in the meantime we 
are clipping our currency in a fashion 
that would certainly meet with your 
progressive approval. To-day I bouglit 
a nosegay of daffs. from a flower-gir'l, 
on my way from ordering some yards 
of lino. from an upholsterer, who inci- 
dentally had offered me a piece of fur- 
niture which he said was genuine 0}! 
Chip. 

The monetary saving, good sooth! 
Logically, it comes to this, exchange 
three syllables for one, a word for a 
shap, a saap for nothing at all, and 
presently you will be rich. The la- 
mented Mr. Merriman’s strong silent 
man, who only looked his thoughts, will, 
be the plutocrat of the future. 

Here is a trifling list of some abbre- 
viations of Chatham's language as they 
occur to me:— 

Specs, turps., pants., mag., topper,‘ 
Co., fiver, gent., cert., Jap., perks, prep., 
math., impot., rugger, soccer, footer, 


‘varsity, Deb-soc. (which your inform- 
ant is told signifieth Debating Society). 
Troc., Pav., 


Cri., Cat., &¢c., &c.; to 


i 
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which may be added all the signs, sym- 
bols, and titular suffixes, which I find. 
in Messrs. Chambers’s dictionary, to 
run to some fourteen hundred in num- 
ber. That may be admitted to repre- 
sent in bulk, a fair economy of time; 
but it is nothing to what we are to 
look for in the future, when, the world 
explored to its minutest wrinkle, we 
shall have nothing whatever left to talk 
about but the happy old days, when 
IGNORANCE, in the largest capitals, 
still kept some undiscovered fields and 
pastures for imagination to browse on. 
I was reading lately a book by Mr. 
Wells called When the Sleeper Wakes. 
It is en uncomfortable book, full of 
acute reasoning and savage prophecy; 
full, also, for our partial comfort, of 
that quality of imagination which, once 
launched, abandons itself to the mag- 
nificence of its own chimeras. The 
chimeras, it must be said, nevertheless, 
evolve on logical lines: the question is 
only one of their development. Too 
startlingly rapid, one would fain hope. 
In Mr. Wells’s eyes, or the eyes of his 
awakened Cataleptic, two hundred 
years, dating from the present, have 
been enough to transform the whole 
world into one monstrous tyranny of 
trusts—a tyranny made possible by an 
unprecedented accumulation of capital, 
commanding an absolute monopoly of 
the mechanical sciences, old and new, 
and a merciless employment, one must 
Suppose, of that system of “linkings- 
up.” of which we heard so much in a 
recent diatribe on the Chicago stock- 
yards. Flying-machines are in fore- 
most evidence, of course, centralization 
has depleted the entire earth to the 
gain of the dozen or so bloated cities, 
into whose enormous congested veins 
the life and substance of all things are 
drawn; the myriads toil to procure 
their unnamable luxuries for the few. 
The few—that is it. The tendency 
of all cataclysmic hurry is to compact 
itself about a centre, and the faster we 


race, the better for the handful of keen 
worldly intelligences that know how to 
take advantage of, and direct and con- 
centrate the confusion. Who can deny 
a certain inevitableness in the picture? 
That way are things running, if at less 
break-neck speed than in the imagina- 
tion of the seer. Yet, who can tell? 
This book was published, I think, some 
eight or ten years ago. To-day the 
aéroplane is an accomplished fact, and 
the world, the supine world of curios- 
ity, only waits to see how it is going 
to be “exploited.” Trusts, at least in 
America (which we are fondly bic 
hail for the pioneer of the new ord 
are so ineradicable an institution tha 
if its Jeremiahs are to be believed, it: 
Norrises, its Sinclairs, its Churchills, 
there is scarcely an upright judge. di- 
rector, Official of any sort to be found 
in all the length and breadth of its 
thirty-odd States. Granted that these 
men do not romance, is it credible that 
this huge continental tumor can go on 
swelling and festering, and not affect, 
through its arteries of commerce, the 
general constitution of the world? The 
poison, indeed, is already amongst us. 
Ten per cent. rules our monosyllabic 
morals, and the voice of the plutocrat 
is heard in the land. I don’t know, I 
am sure, if it is yet possible for us to 
talk with Liverpool while being shaved 
in London; but if it is not, it is going 
to be. In the old days fast-living was 
accounted a vice; in these it is so much 
an economic necessity that our moral 
sense has ceased to rebuke it, and the 
social institutions, age-long founded on 
human needs and amenities, are losing 
their hold. 

Yet they were good institutions, and 
one can foresee nothing but moral 
bankruptcy in their loss. It is possible 
to be too clever, too up-to-date. For 
all the fond and earnest inquiries of the 
psychists, we are no nearer a true 
knowledge of this disembodied person- 
ality than we have ever been since 
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Pythagoras. Primary origin, or crea- 
tion, is as profound a mystery to 
us as ever. The world alone is 
ours and, living, it limits our 


scopes and _ hopes. Why are we 
in such a mortal hurry to waste our 
estate in our first years of its posses- 
sion? Let us, in heaven’s name, slow 
down, disintegrate, and recover, before 
too late, our ancient sense of the sweet 
and sober uses of time. Let us, above 
all things, restore the ancient circu- 
lation of words, on the perfection of 
which all beauty was founded, before 
we come wholly to revert to the un- 
couth utterances of our simian ances- 
tors. But perhaps that is our doom, 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


and in the vast cycle of events we shall 
come to bark and cur! tails again with 
the indigenous type which we are rac- 
ing round to rejoin. In that case, civ- 
ilization will all be to begin again. I 
shall hope to retouch it at the point 
where ignorance made the tolerant and 
considerate gentleman, where ignor- 
ance conceived that sense of humor 
which deodorizes and sweetens the nat- 
ural insanitations of the mind, where 
ignorance was still capable of building 
up a beautiful fabric of romance on the 
ugly insensate rock of facts. And in 
the meantime, “the music of the moon” 
still “sleeps” for me “in the plain eggs 


of the nightingale.” 
Bernard Capes. 





AS IT HAPPENED. 
iia BOOK I 
IN OLD MADRAS 


CHAPTER II 
OLD FRIENDS. 

Justin meanwhile rode on with so 
grave a face that Ibn Ali, horse-boy 
and humble friend, trotting at his mas- 
ter’s stirrup, knew that something must 
be amiss. Something there was lying 
upon the Major’s mind, touching him 
more nearly than the importunity of 
General Fletcher. England in the 
East, haughtily clean to-day, was then 
so insolently corrupt that nothing in 
our recent public life, nothing that has 
occurred within living memory in our 
colonies or dependencies will afford an 
adequate instance. Having no word 
of our own to connote an idea with 
which the average Englishman is hap- 
pily unfamiliar, one must borrow from 
the too copious vocabulary of our 
American cousins to describe condi- 
tions not dissimilar from theirs. To 
the boss of an Indian district in Jus- 
tin’s time boodle was the breath of his 
nostrils, whilst graft was the dream of 
his white understudy. What else were 


they there for? The salaries of both 
were miscroscopic: they were permit- 
ted to “trade” upon their private ac- 
counts, which included hypothecations 
and the purchase of reversions, the 
buying-up and prosecut f fictitious 
claims before friendly _ and the 
advancing of money at usurious rates 
of interest. 

Hence Justin, who knew, by report 
at least, of this latest iniquity and 
other deals as bad, and had marked 
from outside the extremities and des- 
perate resources of the gamesters, was 
past being shocked. Where all were 
rogues. and where every man was for 
himself %nd in haste to be rich, jock- 
eying an@foul riding were normal; and 
our friend could well believe that a 
clique at its wits’ end had stooped to 
the blackest of deeds, and might again. 
He glanced at the case and passed it 
without comment, as in the course of 
his military life he had been compelled 
to see and to pass without comment 
many shocking and piteous_ sights. 
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What would you? That the man 
should have broken his sword and 
gone Home? Nay; there was his serv- 
ice to be considered, and England to 
boot. His own hands were clean; and 
hence it had come about that he was 
going Home with an unbroken sword. 

For his unlucky commander he had a 
movement of sympathy. Sir Robin 
was a man whose gallant bearing and 
constitutional high spirits had through 
life imposed upon himself and others, 
had secured him step after step, and 
had at length advanced him to a posi- 
tion where jokes under fire and head- 
long courage under orders were insuffi- 
cient. The indecision and moral in- 
firmity which lay at the root of his 
character had worked to the surface 
when placed in command and proved 
his undoing. 

No; it was not the difficulties of the 
man whom he had just left that nar- 
rowed the rider's eye and pursed his 
lip, but the thought of the one to whom 
he was going. This belated request for 
an interview had come from an old 
comrade with whom Justin had not ex- 
changed a word for years, between 
whom and himself subsisted the mis- 
understanding of half a lifetime, a 
misunderstanding patent to their fel- 
lows, but based upon a secret under- 
standing to which neither had ever re- 
ferred, or had hardly so much as ad- 
mitted to himself. 

In years past Justin had awaited this 
summons; he had for long ceased to ex- 
pect it: now, at the twelfth hour it 
had come to him; for apart from his 
near departure, his enemy, who lived 
in seclusion, was spoken of as a dying 
man. There remained but to accede 
to the request. 

A regimental quarrel, you are say- 
ing? Yes, a regimental quarrel; and 
how gangrenous a dispute may become 
between men of the same mess is re- 
vealed at times when the amazing 
findings of a court-martial are dis- 


cussed in the press and the soiled linen 
of some historic regiment is washed in 
public. If these things occur at 
Aldershot, and the Curragh, in our 
placable century, what befell, think 
you, a hundred and fifty years since 
upon tropical stations, where the liver 
was normaily congested, and pickles 
and tempers were hot, and a public 
opinion could hardly be said to have 
existed ? 

Yet Justin does not strike one as 
quite the man for a vendetta. See him 
earessing the translucent ear of his 
mare, taking silent farewell of her, 
as she swings slowly along uphill at 
that deiicious pace of which well-bred 
ana we:-hbandled Gulf cattle possess 
the secret, the rein slack upon her 
withers, the bit lying lightly upon her 
bars. 

And all suddenly the thought came 
home to him that this was the last 
time; that never again, in whatever 
span of life might be his—and the man 
felt strong springs of life within him 
—would eye and ear of his drink in 
the shows and sounds to which they 
had been used so long. Suddenly, I 
say, for His Excellency’s summons had 
come to him as a surprise, and had 
found him immersed in his work, and 
had thrown upon him a burden of 
hasty transferences, payings-off and 
eallings-in, the windings-up of the af- 
fairs of years, his own and other men’s. 
These businesses had filled his hands 
by day and deepened his sleep 0’ 
nights for a week past. Now, his work 
done to the last, least item, his hands 
hung idle for the first time in his life, 
his mind relaxed; and eye and ear 
grew sensitive to impending change. 

Home thoughts did not excite him, 
for to Justin India was home. An 
orphan, without, so far as he knew, 
man or woman of his race, he had 
come out to the East as a boy in his 
teens, a runaway from indentures 
forced upon him by a harsh and ras- 
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cally guardian. He was a gentleman 
volunteer, one of those ragged esquires- 
errant who marched and fought upon 
the outside right of the pivot-man of 
the right company, drawing kit and 
rations, but touching no pay. No serv- 
ice was too desperate for these young 
paladins, so be that it was but con- 
spicuous; they were specialists in the 
affixing of petards, past-masters at 
two-and-twenty in the art of escalade, 
and learned in the leading of forlorn 
hopes. They sent in their names for 
everything, and took all chances, biting 
their nails until it should please a jeal- 
ous mess to recommend them to the 
favorable notice of an autocratic col- 
onel, who, at his leisure, might—or 
might not—forward the recommenda- 
tion to the Honorable Court of Gov- 
ernors at Home. This done. in due 
time, if fever and bullet forbore him, 
the lad started as cornet. or ensign. 
according to his service. Thus had 
Justin begun, a poor gentleman soldier 
of fortune. And now he was about 
to leave it all: the familiar sun be- 
tween his shoulder-blades, the familiar 
squeak of his saddle, the kindly 
whinny of the wheeling kites. and be- 
fore him upon the white road the little 
glossy-backed crows drooping their 
wings in the afternoon heat. and a 
gray snake crawling. Never again! 
He had crossed the Coum River; the 
last of the bazaars lay behind him: 
houses of a better class bordered the 
way, all spick and span—those sowars 
put match to everything that would 
burn when they went. Homes of 
wealthy natives these, and of English 
too; white-walled bungalows embow- 
ered in shady compounds, where toddy- 
palms clapped their hands in the hot 
wind as if adding their applause to the 
measured booming of the fort guns. 
From the foliage-shaded gateway of 
one of these residences a tall man in 
white duck hailed the horseman. 
“Hillo, sir!—yes, you, Major—tak’ a 
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pull at yer meare and come in for a 
bit crack. What! hass the mon nae 
mercy upo’ himsel’ that he maun gang 
stravaugin’ aboot i’ the sun to the 
last minute? Come in, sir, come in!” 

The speaker was “Old Chisholm,” a 
retired John Company’s servant, domi- 
ciled for long with a lady of color 
whom he had married according to the 
native rite. He stepped forth into the 
road as he hailed, a great, gaunt fel- 
low, the framework of what once had 
been a fine, up-standing man; bent 
now and stiffened by years, but strong 
yet with the constitutional toughness 
of an unspoiled race. The bony, 
deeply lined face was set in a bush of 
hair; his voice was deep but gentle; 
he came forward with extended palm, 
his left hand at play with a little mun- 
goose which twisted and clambered all 
over him as he moved. 

The Major drew rein with the cour- 
tesy that was his nature, but unwill- 
ingly, dreading the delay incidental to 
alighting at the gate of an old ac- 
quaintance who was an _ inveterate 
gossip with the whole of his time upon 
his hands. Ibn Ali held bit and off- 
stirrup for his master, who was down 
in one graceful, elastic movement, and 
had the white-clad figure by the hand. 

“Mr. Chisholm, I am glad to see ye. 
Forgive me for not having called to 
pay my respects; believe me, no dis- 
courtesy was intended, but. knowing 
of your trouble, I thought——” 

The other shrugged his broad should- 
ers, “Ou, aye, an’ indeed I am in trib- 
ble, ma frien’, and not in a posture to 
receive, as one may say; but, yersel’ 
is a deeferent maitter, an auld frien’, 
an’ you leaving for Home.” He laid 
his great hand upon his visitor's 
shoulder and led him in. “She is 
deein’, mon, she disna recognize me 
this sax days.” 

Justin knew that the reference was 
to the lady of the house, and bent his 
head in mute sympathy, for the mar- 
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riage was known to have been one 
of mutual affection amd had stood the 
test of years. There was nothing to be 
said: he had dreaded this leave-taking: 
a wifeless man, he believed himself 
bad at condolence, longed for the right 
word, but found nothing. But his 
eyes spoke for him, and the old Scot 
wrung his hand in appreciation. 

“Yes, I am for England,” said the 
Major, breaking fresh ground; “yes, 
upon Government service—as to which 
ye will excuse me from enlarging. 
Yes, and I sail to-morrow, as I think. 
Has my old friend any commands? 
‘Twill be my duty and my pleas- 
ure——” 

The ancient Scotsman smiled wist- 
fully and drew his long, snuffy mous- 
tache through his fingers before re- 
plying, and his reply, when it came, 
was wide of the question. “Man, ye 
are weel oot on’t. Na, na! I am 
speirin’ naethin’. Aiblins I ken as 
much as yersel’, wha was awa’ up- 
kintra, as I think, when the mischief 
was a-doin’. I’m laith to spik ill of 
a Stuart, but a shentleman bearin’ that 
name should never ha’ set his han’ to 
—to—what is laid till him. An’ fwhat’s 
at the boddom o’t? Loot: juist thot! 
The question was whedder Rumbold’s 
pindaris or poor Pigot’s should hae the 
Shearin’ o° the nigger. Sawl o° me!” 
He took snuff and drove, as it were, 
the whole bad business from his sys- 
tem with the potency of a magnificent 
sneeze. 

“An’ so ye are takin’ yer last luik 
roun’: the ootlandish trees, the minars, 
the heathen temples, juist the auld fa- 
meeliar features o° yer step-mither, 
India. Ye’ll aiblins hae forgot the face 
0 the mither that bore ye. Twa-and- 
twanty years mak’ a muckle hole in 
a man’s life. Ye cam’ oot in the °56, 
the Black Hole year, aw'm thenkin’. 
['m no vara like to forget that year 
masel’.”’ 

“Faith, no!—and yourself in——?” 


“The '46. I had ma rizzons for com- 
ing.” with a slow, pawky wink. “Ma 
frien’, ye may aiblins has suspeecioned 
that aw’m a hbielan’ man. Aweel, I 
am.” He made the avowal with an 
air of having imparted a family se- 
cret, and continued: “Ye'll remember, 


maybe, the troubles in the ‘45. "Twas 
when ye were a wean, Justin. I wass 
in the maist o’ the fechtin’. For ex- 


ample, I took a sma’ wound in the af- 
fair wi’ Cope’s Horse, an’ antiher 
scaith at Preston. Neither wass. a 
maitter to mak’ a sang aboot; but the 
twa o° them weakened me for the 
coorse wather, and I was left ayint 
at a place they ca’ Warrington, wi’ a 
sair host and weakness of the chest 
contrackit wi’ lyin’ wet. An’ mean- 
time, Justin, cam’ the retreat fram 
Derby; and as things seemed gangin’ 
agee, it seemed to me that the British 
Islands were no’ juist a healthy place 
for me. So, I revairtit to the sea, my 
oreeginal profession; for I was great 
at the fushin’. I mind that ma first 
berth was in a West Indiaman in the 
Mersey; and fram the Islands I fand 
ma way till the plantations, and fram 
the Chesapeake till this. Yes, I landed 
at Fort George doun yander on my 
thretty-eighth birthday, whilk mak’s 
me a man o’ the screeptural span the 
day. Aweel, there’s ma secret; ye're 
the first mon to wham I've tellt it. 
Wheest! ye slippery sma’ beaste,” he 
cooed to the lissom creature that slid 
its sinuous length through his caress- 
ing fingers -almost as nimbly as one 
of its secular enemies, the snakes. 
Justin smiled sympathetically. The 
old rebel’s adventures had been known 
to Fort George society for a genera- 
tion, but it was not in him to wound the 
innocent vanity of a garrulous veteran 
who had landed a penniless adventurer 
thirty-two years earlier, and had won 
each step by his conduct, had watched 
the fort surrendered to the French, 
seen it restored to the British, served 
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under Clive at the taking and subse- 
quent defence of Arcot, and helped 
at the making of so much history. But 
if he had calculated upon brief fare- 
wells he had reckoned without his 
host. Chisholm, whilst talking, had be- 
guiled his guest to the shade of a wild 
mango, where his bearer, obedient to 
a nod, served wine. 

“Ye maun brak yer rule, Justin, for 
the auld man’s sake. A stoup at pairt- 
ing, doch-an-doruich, ye ken, the stirrup- 
cup. Be still, ye little torment; this 
to the mungoose, whose sharp, black 
muzzle and beady eyes peered out from 
the bush of hair about the old man’s 
ears, now from one shoulder, now from 
its fellow. 

“This is nae bad Maderia, Justin. 
Your health, ma frien’! Bon Voyage! 
as poor Lally used to toast: a great 
man, sir, and damnably ill-used by his 
maisters at the last. I was temptit to 
tak’ sairvice wi’ the French masel’, but 
have never repentit me deceesion.” 

The men had arisen to touch glasses. 
The visitor set his down, but remained 
standing with just the hint of expect- 
ancy in his manner of the guest await- 
ing an opportunity for taking his leave. 
His host saw but ignored. 

“Ma commands? ” he mused. 
“Man, there’s nane that kens the name 
o’ me noo. My faither’s hoose is awa’ 
north by Loch Shin. Ye wull never 
ha’ heard tell o’ Overskaig in Suther- 
land? ‘Twas hame to me aince, but 
I ha’ not sin the place for mair years 
than I care to think on. I laft it a 
feckless laddie o’ fifteen, with no Eng- 
lish (that I picked up in Embro’ and 
the West), aye, a caddy o’ an auld, 
puir family, wi’ a mind to see the 
warL” 

Justin, knowing by this time that 
he was in for if, nodded and‘ reseated 
himself. 

“An’ I've sin it, ye’re thenkin’. Ou, 
aye, from the °25 till the ‘45 I wass 
aye upe’ the move: in Paris awhile, 





whair I foregaithered wi’ Monsieur 
Lally that I named the noo; and wi’ 
mony anither shentleman of fortune 
of the richt way o’ thenkin’. Ye wull 
no luik gleg upon me if I own to hay- 
ing been in the fair trade for some 
while, and to rinnin’ cargoes o’ contra- 
band between Versailles and Embro’.” 

“Neither of them ports, as I think, 
Mr. Chisholm,” laughed Justin. 

“And that’s true, too; but ye must 
ken that the stuff I cairrit wad float in 
vara fleet water. Aiblins it would be 
a letter between the thicknesses o’ the 
heel o’ ma brogue; aiblins money. Ob, 
they could trust a Chisholm: nane o't 
stuck to me. When the Prince landed 
I wass oot on the heather. On the 
wrang side o’ course, a stranger among 
the clans that drew till him; for, as 
ye ken, the Sutherlands, the Gunns, the 
Mackays, and Chisholms were a’ for 
the Black Cockade, ‘Ma commands? ” 
He drew breath. “(The first should be 
to fill yer quaich.) Aha, it hass come 
till me! See here, Justin, gin ye should 
ever find yersel’ lying wi’ the Black 
Watch, speir for ony mon o’ ma name. 
There wass mony shentlemans o’ the 
Campbells and Mackays took the aith 
when that corps wass raisit, and gin 
there wass an oye o’ ma brither’s 0’ 
the soldiering age ‘tis ten to ane he 
wull be in that regiment; more by 
token there was never vivers or a 
douce leevin’ to be made alang the 
shore o’ Shin for mair than ane at a 
time. For the caddies it wass aye 
‘Tak’ the road, ma son!’ And so it 
falls that the Chisholms are a restless 
name. I wass something given to 
traivel masel’ .. . ‘Ma com- 
mands? ‘Mountains never meet, but 
frien’s may.’” He quoted the proverb 
in the Gaelic, hitching forward as he 
spoke, and detaching from some under- 
belt a small straight dirk of ancient 
pattern. “Tak’ it, mon, and wear it 
until ye meet (gin ye ever do) a man 0’ 
the auld Sutherland Chisholms, and 
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then, gin ye hae the mind, hand it on 
till him wi’ word fram ane o’ them 
that’ll ne’er see bonnie Loch Merkland 
mair. No but what they wad be 
blithe to see me: there’s no black bluid 
atween me an’ ma kin; ’tis not wi’ me 
as it is wi-——” he jerked his thumb 
towards the white bungalow among its 
trees a quarter-mile away and nearer 
to the Tank of Sao Thomé. “Ye wull 
no’ be takin’ yer leave o’ him, aw’m 
thenkin’?” 

“Of Colonel Travis? It is just him 
that I am riding to see. Which re- 
minds me, my time——” 

“Rest ye, caillach,” growled the old 
man, putting his importunate little pet 
aside. “To see him?” he glanced up 
so keenly, and hung upon the word so 
long, that the swish of the horsehair 
fly-whisk and the murmured chanty 
with which Ibn Ali stilled the restless- 
footed Arab at the gate, sounded near 
in the silence. “Mon, what taks ye till 
Travis?’ 

“He has sent for me,” said Justin; 
but the other waved the reason aside 
as irrelevant. 

“He hates ye like the vera teffle,” he 
said. 

“I might dispute that, Mr. Chisholm; 
but at any rate I have never given him 
an excuse for ill-will, and have cer- 
aiinly never hated him. That we have 
failed—to—how shall I say ?———” 

“Tcha! the fallow semply detests ye. 
He has sent for ye?—and for what? 
Ye sail to-morrow at latest: he knows 
sae much, nae doot. Mon, he wad fain 
ha’ dune ye an injury this mony a 
year, an’ the noo’s his opportunity. 
Hae a care, Justin, hae a care!” 

“I anticipate nothing——” 

“Ye winna be brakin’ bread wi’ the 
mon,” insisted the other, coming to de- 
tails. 

“It is most unlikely. I do not ex- 
pect to be bidden. I take the matter 
in hand—as to which I am wholly in 
the dark—to be of a business complex- 


ion; but, if he should offer hospital- 
ity-——” 

“Decline as ye value yer life, mon, and 
dinna pit ae drop o’ his liquor till yer 
lip. Oh, I ken weel what aw’m sayin’; 
ou, aye; I could hae pit a spoke in his 
wheel mair than aince since we twa 
fell to leevin’ the life o’ the native. 
There hass bin queer doings in the 
bungalow over there if I may believe 
my people. The fallow is a violent fal- 
low, with a weakness for bhang, and 
‘tis ane that neither kens nor cares 
what he diz when in his tantrums. 
What signifies a punkah-wallah more 
or less, ‘or a hubshi Kaffir-boy, think 
ye? Snake-bite he laid it to, and it 
may hae bin. ‘Tis strange nane o’ ma 
people die that way. I am no the 
Governor, and hanna fashed mase!’ 
aboot ither folks’ maitters; but, ye air 
ma frien’, and gin ye air for the Ca 
Sao Thomé I gang wi’ ye.” 

“Indeed, old friend, ye will not!” 
laughed Justin, with just a touch of 
impatience. “I thank ye from my 
heart for the offer, but I am persuaded 
it is needless, and if it were other- 
wise——” the little man leaned slightly 
forward in his seat and shrugged his 
shoulders as one who would imply 
that he was a soldier and could answer 
for himself. “See here, Chisholm, to 
set your mind at rest, I will look in 
upon you on my way back, say in half 
an hour from now.” 

“An’ thot iss weel thocht of, too; and 
gin ye be no’ here in forty minutes, I 
wull raise my people and do masel’ the 
honor o’ calling upo’ ma neighbor for 
the first time, and speirin’ for ye.” 

Justin arose, declining more wine; 
but his host, with something still to 
impart, disclosed an unwonted diffi- 
culty in making his point. “Yer pair- 
don, ma frien’; ye'll no’ thenk me in- 
queesitive, but—ye are for London; 
aweel, London used to be a gey costly 
place. Naething for naething there, 
an’ nae muckle for yer siller.” 
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Justin nodded a general asent to the 
proposition. 

“As ye ken, I’ve had the preevilege 
of guidin’ the ventures 0’ some o’ yer 
sairvice this mony years, and I canna 
help kennin’ hoo it stans’ wi’ the 
maist o’ ye.” Justin was stiffening, 
but his friend persisted. 

“Come, Major, ’tis kenned that ye 
are nae a rich man—the mair credit 
till ye, for ye hae had the same chances 
as the lave o’ us o’ shaking the pagoda- 
tree. But the time is comin’ whan 
ye'll want something a wee mair tan- 
gible than yer scruples.” 

“Mr. Chisholm, I beg——” 

“Dinna snap the neb aff yer auld 
frien’! Let me give ye a letter o 
credit to my London agent; at the least 
_ he will advise ye as to yer investments. 
and send ye to an honest lapidaty 
gin ye are takin’ hame a wheen stanes. 
Oh, but I'd like fine to be allowed to 
dae mair. Thenk! I’m weel dune by, 
a warm man, Justin, thretty years o’t, 
and gettin’ all ma time; and ’pon ma 
sawl, I’ve nane in the haill warl’, save 
her that’s deein’ within there, to hand 
it on tae, nor ony alive that I regard 
sae kindly as yersel——” 

“Mr. Chisholm this is more than 
brotherly. Ye are a friend indeed; and 
if ever I should need a helping hand 
there is no one to whom I would turn 
before yourself, but, at present——” he 
drew a watch from his fob. “Good 
Lord! how time slips whilst chatting 
with an old friend!” He clapped for 
his sais. 

“Ye’ll nae pairmet me?” 

“Not another drop, I thank ye. 
We'll not shake hands; expect me under 
the time.” He swung up into the sad- 
dle; the Scotsman watched him go. 

“Prood—prood as a Rajpoot! I 
dinna like—but, he hass a goot little 
side-arm whateffer: a dab i’ the wame 


wi’ ma faither’s skene dhu wad settle 
wi’ the prettiest fellow that ever trod 
shoe-leather. But it is short iv the 
reach: I wad like fine to hae gane wi’ 
him.” Hi, Justin!” he was after the 
slow-pacing Arab with long strides, re- 
gardless of his bare head. “Mon, 
whaur’s yer sword?” 

“Packed and sent aboardship.” 

“Then ye sall tak’ mine.” 

“A thousand thanks, no: it is not the 
weapon of my service. Ye were in 
the Auxiliary Light Horse, I think; it 
would betray us both, and needlessly, 
as I am persuaded.” 

“A sword-stick, then! I haf the 
ferry thing, an Italian foil-blade in a 
hollow malacca: ‘twill pass for a 
cane.” 

“And I come to him mounted; worse 
and worse! More thanks, but again 
no!” The mettle of the man made it- 
self felt in his final refusal. The mare 
fidgeted. 

“Aweel, ye sall nae refuse me this!” 
Chisholm extended a Mull ewe’s-horn 
solidly fitted in brass. “This, and the 
wee dirkie are the twa things laft to 
me that I brocht fram me faither’s 
roof.” 

“Add a heart for your friend,” said 
Justin, and inhaled his pinch. Obe- 
dient to some private signal, the mare 
broke: the gaunt old man was left 
twirling his yellow moustache in the 
road. “’Tis an unwarrantable resk, 
whateffer. Travis iss a budmash, a 
eateran; I haf watched him slip doun 
and doun fram Colonel o’ the auld 
Thirty-ninth—Primus in Indis—with a 
record second only to Coote’s, until he 
hasna a fallow-countryman to cry Cot 
bless ye! Aw’m thenkin’ whether 
there'll ha’ bin a white face within his 
compound gate this twa years. That 
stoory 0’ the way he treated his young 
wife hass aye stuck till him.” 


(To be continued.) 
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I have never yet embarked upon any 
steamer, whether bound for West Af- 
rica, across the Atlantic, or elsewhere, 
without harboring at first a decidedly 
unpleasant impression of the passen- 
gers on board. Most men who have 
travelled on the sea will recognize this 
feeling. Faces unlit by the sparks 
struck out by personal intercourse are 
seldom very cheerful to look upon; and 
just at the time of embarkation there 
is an uncertainty as to the safety of 
one’s boxes, and a general atmosphere 
of hurry and bustle, not sweetening to 
the temper. For some minds, too, there 
is added a depressing sense of isolation 
as the shores of England fade to a 
vague outline on the horizon, and we 
find ourselves on the stretching dis- 
tances of the sea with a number of un- 
known persons for our only company. 
We are not in a charitable mood, and 
look forward with some misgiving to 
passing seventeen days or more on 
board: After a few voyages a rman 
learns to treat such feelings philosophi- 
cally, and realizes that these unknown 
faces will take on a different color 
when he comes to know them better. 
This better knowledge comes quickly 
on some voyages; but the terrors of the 
Bay of Biscay delay its achievement 
for a day or two on boats bound for 
the West Coast of Africa. In the 
meantime we have an uncomfortable 
sense that the attitude of distrust with 
which we view our fellow-passengers 
is probably reciprocal; and only the 
bolder spirits on board venture to 
break the ice which covers the person- 
ality of those stiff figures that stalk up 
and down the deck with strained and 
resolute faces, as though they were in 
danger of dissolution from want of ex- 
ercise. I myself drove down to the 
landing-stage at Liverpool in no very 
cheerful mood, and stspected my cab- 
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man of a design to be subtly ironical 
when he remarked sympathetically that 
I was having a fine day for my sail. 
It is not probable, however, that he 
knew I was bound for the West Coast 
of Africa, and I acquit him of malice 
prepense. For the rest, the boat in 
which I was to sail presented a holi- 
day appearance enough, being full of 
trippers bound for the Canary Islands, 
for whose benefit the band of the 
Liverpool Sailors’ Home was discours- 
ing something not unlike music on the 
upper deck. 

Las Palmas, the port of Grand Ca- 
nary, is usually the first place of call 
for the Elder-Dempster steamers. An 
occasional visit is made to Teneriffe, a 
picturesque island full of green gorges 
that stretch away between the hills 
that front the harbor, and possessing a 
fine peak about which raptures are said 
to be permissible when the mists al- 
low you to see it. Las Palmas is not 
so attractive. The hills that rise from 
the sea behind the town are brown and 
thirsty-looking, and the land looks 
waterless and poor. The whole scene 
has a curious air of unreality. The 
town itself looks like an enlarged toy- 
shop, and the hills have an odd artifi- 
cial appearance. We might fancy we 
were looking upon a_ water-color 
sketch, pretty but uninspired, a smile 
of the lips but not of the eyes, “a face 
without a heart.” Inland, I am told, 
things are different, where the hill 
streams are used to irrigate the fruit 
farms, and green things are allowed to 
grow. A number of half-clad Span- 
iards swarm on board demanding ex- 
orbitant prices for their wares; and 
to these cheerful rascals the English- 
man, accustomed in his own country 
to assume the honesty of his fellow- 
countrymen and give the price asked 
for without demur, is apt to fall an 
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easy prey. We are already half way 
to the Tropics, and under the sunny 
skies of Las Palmas the lack of cloth- 
ing of the dark-skinned urchins that 
dive for money in the sea seems as 
natural as it will seem later at Sierra 
Leone. 

After Las Palmas we see no more of 
holiday-makers, and the West Africans 
are left to themselves. Yet the five 
days’ sai] between the Canaries and 
Sierra Leone is as pleasant a part of 
the voyage as any. Whosoever wishes 
to lounge uninterruptedly and trouble 
himself not at all about anything in the 
world save the art of lighting his pipe 
in a gentle sea-breeze, will here find a 
warm and equable temperature most 
proper to his purposes. His only dis- 
traction will be to watch the filying- 
fishes and an occasional shoal of dol- 
phins, or perhaps some grampus or 
other mighty monster of the tropical 
sea may leave his’ bower in the hollow 
billows and keep the steamer company 
a_ while. It would be pleasant to 
cruise here in a private yacht, which 
would give us ar opportunity to enjoy 
that perfect serenity of mind and cli- 
mate, without the prospect of ending 
the passage in the sultry harbor of 
Freetown, the capital of Sierra Leone. 
Yet the newcomer will hardly be in- 
clined to abuse Sierra Leone, for with 
it comes his first impression of the 
Tropics, which is generally one of nov- 
elty and beauty, undarkened yet by the 
shadows of lassitude and malaria. 
From six to nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing in the dry season it is pleasant 
enough to be ashore there. The crowd 
of chattering natives, the strange 
shrubs and trees unseen before, and 
the rich languor of tropical vegetation, 
fill the senses so completely that we 
are disinclined to consider too curiously 
the other side of the picture. 

The merriest and noisiest port of call 
on the coast is Cape Coast Castle, 
where-some hundred and fifty natives 














paddle out in surf boats with bales of 
kola nuts on board, shouting strange 
keyless chants the while, and enjoying 
themselves with all that unrecoverable 
abandon of the natural man. The 
loading is done with the aid of cranes 
dropped from the steamer to the surf 
boats, whose crews shout and yell in a 
struggle to be the first to catch the 
ropes. Two men on rival boats will 
lay hold of one rope simultaneously, 
and hang on with the right hand while 
conducting a pugilistic encounter with 
the left. But the Cape Coast negro 
does not require a rival to set him talk- 
ing. Among the same crew there are 
differences of opinion that are quite 
enough to raise a pretty clamor in 
themselves. “One man say we go do 
this: one man say we no go do this,” 
was the lucid eXplanation of a native 
with whom I had some conversation, 
and whose language first introduced 
me to the jargon of Coast English. 
Meanwhile a number of fish-like crea- 
tures go swimming to and fro in the 
water, either to carry the crane-end to 
their own boat or out of sheer fun and 
high spirits. At times, in the midst of 
the gabble, a weird chant crosses the 
waters as another crew comes paddling 
up to add to the confusion. 

From the Fanti boatmen the Hausa 
traders, not a few of whom travel up 
and down in the Coast steamers, are 
easily distinguishable by their thinner 
lips and finer features, wearing white 
gowns for the most part and with huge 
silver rings upon their fingers. The 
Fantis never let one of these white- 
robed fellows get aboard without dis- 
puting hotly with him the amount of 
their fare for bringing him out to the 
steamer. I saw one _ unfortunate 
Hausa, who refused to comply with 
their demands, pushed neatly into the 
sea amid shouts of laughter. The yeli- 
ing of the boatmen, the noise of the 
crane, the confusion when a bale tips 
overboard into the sea, the cries of the 
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passengers climbing aboard by ladder 
with all their worldly goods in a bun- 
die between their strong white teeth, 
combine to make up a pandemonium 
such as you must go to the West Coast 
to see and hear, for you will not find its 
like anywhere else beneath the sun. 
Long before the boat reaches Cape 
Coast Castle, that mutual distrust I 
spoke of is sure to vanish, and the 
newcomer will have begun to form 
very pleasant ideas of the men who go 
to work in West Africa. After a little 
talk with men who know the country 
and treat its peculiar attributes as a 
matter of course, a trip to West Af- 
rica no longer appears so strange a leap 
into the unknown as it did when it was 
talked of in England. It is true that 
our first ideas of the country are prob- 
ably drawn from a series of very tall 
travellers’ tales. None are more ex- 
pert than West Africans in weaving 
stories of insects of all shapes and 
sizes, and of the horrible ailments these 
creatures cause. A newcomer is con- 
sidered fair game, and it is likely that 
his nights will be disturbed by dreams 
of little worms that crawl under the 
toe-nails of men who venture to go 
slipperless, and burrow there until the 
nail is painfully removed. He is pre- 
pared also to see without surprise a 
long worm emerging below the knee. 
having first successfully accomplished 
a journey through the upper part of his 
body. But indeed the tales of travel- 
lers, though so often untrue to fact, do 
yet contain a certain truth to spirit. 
We feel very acutely those hardships 
and difficulties which overtake us per- 
sonally: but we cannot easily convey 
to another the same sharp sense we 
had of them. That other was not 
present, and did not suffer as we did: 
and if we would produce in him an im- 
pression near as vivid as our own, we 
are almost bound to cali in some slight 
exaggeration to help us. The travel- 
ler’s tale is often truer to the spirit of 
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his adventure than ever so literal a 
rendering of the incidents could be. I 
regard it, therefore, as inadvisable to 
cross-examine the salted Coaster upon 
so mere a trifle as truth to fact, and 
am content to discount his stories as 
we discount a leading article upon 
party politics. 

West Africa seems to exercise a kind 
of fascination over men who have lived 
there for any time. There is a saying, 
“Once a Coaster, always a Coaster”: 
and out of the most terrible of the 
stories told to newcomers upon West 
African boats this deep-seated love of 
life on the Coast invariably emerges. 
Fever-stricken men leave for England 
swearing mighty oaths they never will 
return, but a few restless months at 
home and they are back again, ready 
enough, no doubt, to abuse West Af- 
rica, but secretly subject to its grim 
fascination. 

The greater number of West Afri- 
cans are much-travelled men. Before 
you have been long amongst them you 
will hear some account of most coun- 
tries in the world. One man has cut 
mahogany in Mexico, others can tell 
you something of Matabeleland, Rho- 
desia, Canada, or the West Indies, and 
you will find few to whom India and 
South Africa are unknown. This 
méans, I suppose, that a certain num- 
ber of them are of the type nicknamed 
in England “the rolling stone,” a kind 
of man at whom stay-at-home people 
are much inclined to sniff. I think, 
however, it is mre profitable to re- 
member the number of disagreeable 
faults from which these roving spirits 
are free. My friend has planted to- 
bacco in Central Africa, tea in Ceylon. 
has had a ranch in the Argentine, and 
has shot big game in India: and the 
church-going householder in England 
shakes his head at him, and wishes te 
know why he is unable to stick to any 
one thing. But in truth the answer is 
a simple one. He does not want to 
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stick to anything. He is too fond of 
novelty and too impatient to wait for 
the interest that is to be got out of 
almost any werk in the world, pro- 
vided a man has patience to get to 
the heart of it. This implies a certain 
superficiality which is his chief weak- 
ness, but in most respects his is rather 
a strong type; and in his wanderings 
about the world he often does a lot of 
useful work, which is of economic 
value to the Empire, although it sel- 
dom puts money in his own purse. If 
the rolling stone gathers no moss, he 
gathers few prejudices either. He is 
neither pompous, nor over grave, nor 
hypocritical. He will not, like the stay- 
at-home Pharisee, condemn what he 
does not understand, or be unable to 
see the value of lives other than his 
own. The mark of routine is not upon 
him. Where he is vicious, his vices 
are of the more generous order. He 
might see reason for killing, but never 
for cheating, a fellow-creature. His 
varied experience makes him a most 
entertaining companion; and here and 
there among the older bushmen you 
will find a man—generally a Scotsman 
—with a pleasant vein of philosophy, 
who will put the tropical sun to rest 
with you in talk: telling you with a 
twinkling eye that, were it given him 
to choose whether he would live his 
life again or no, he would give a nega- 
tive answer; but as it is, being entered 
upon life, and now somewhat in the 
vale of years, he canpot justly say, bal- 
ancing good and bad, that on the whole 
he has been treated badly by the world. 
These wanderers over the earth, 
though in many superficial ways the 
most unconventional of men, yet keep 
the roadway loyally in all the great 
old-fashioned things. There is no ex- 
cessive intellectual independence about 
them: they are good conservatives at 
heart, loyal to all things that have 
borne the touch of time. Impatient 


with the ceremonial pettiness of civil- 
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ization, they are yet very far removed 


.from that pitiful class of men who re- 


ject convention simply because it is con- 
vention, and, forgetting that no man 
may go about to sweep off the dust from 
antique time before he has noticed the 
pearls in it, set up, with the aid of a 
few superficial tags and without any 
real thought at all, their own ignorant 
prejudices against the traditions of cen- 
turies. 

But whatever may be our estimate 
of the rolling stone, it is as well to rec- 
ognize that he is incorrigible. No con- 
sideration of the temporal prosperity 
that perseverance in things unpleasant 
may bring has the slightest power to 
influence him. Reprove his restless- 
ness, shut him up with a ledger in 
your office chambers, you will not make 
him content that came not thither so. 
He has no fear of being set adrift in 
the world without resources, for of his 
chief resource—his readiness to seek 
adventures brave and new—no man 
can ever deprive him. He cannot be 
fitted to our ordinary measures. His 
delight is set upon a different kind of 
life. I once heard such a man wit- 
lessly asked why he did not settle 
down in England. He replied thar it 
was too abominable a climate. The 
humor of his answer lay in his choos- 
ing West Africa as a substitute: but he 
meant that he had other good reasons, 
which he did not choose in that com- 
pany to explain. 

In voyaging along the West Coast of 
Africa we are barely given a glimpse 
of Lagos, the largest and most impor- 
tant settlement of all. The ocean 
steamers cannot go close in shore here, 
but are obliged to tranship their cargo 
into a branch boat. This is a lengthy 
and unexciting business, and by the 
time the boat leaves Lagos the major- 
ity of passengers have had enough of 
the Coast ports, and are quite ready to 
disembark at the mouth of the river 
Niger next day. Some ten hours after 
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leaving Lagos we crossed the bar at 
Foreados, where a little river steamer 
eame up alongside to take us up the 
Niger. The captain of the river 
steamer came aboard and dined with 
us, treating evidently as great luxuries 
the Elder-Dempster dainties, at which 
we had been inclined to turn up our 
noses, Things go by comparison, I 
suppose, and fresh food is always a 
luxury to persons compelled to live 
upon messes in tins. Our boxes 
were meanwhile transhipped, after a 
wrestle with the customs officer which 
produced in one of my fellow-passen- 
gers a fine outburst of the proverbial 
African temper. We steamed up to 
the thickly-wooded banks of the Niger 
by moonlight, approaching Burutu, a 
place where there is a rest-house and 
a Niger Company store. The less said 
about Burutu the better. I am sorry 
for those who have to live there. It is 
a place calculated neither to elevate 
the spirits nor to stimulate one’s appe- 
tite for Africa. 

The journey up the Niger has some- 
times been painted in very dark colors. 
In reality the little Government steam- 
ers are comfortable enough, and pro- 
vide a number of luxuries which we 
may not appreciate immediately after 
leaving England, but which certainly 
exceed the allowance of comfort likely 
hereafter to fall to the lot of men sent 
up-country. Much abuse is poured 
upon the lower reaches of the river, 
with their monotonous mangrove 
swamps and muddy cheerless expanses 
of water, yet a man will not easily for- 
get the first time he travelled there. 
This swampy delta, with its countless 
creeks, hardly looks like a dwelling fit 
for man, yet here and there from those 
forests of mangrove, where one would 
think no human being could find a 
footing, emerges a dug-out canoe pro- 
pelled by scantily-clad natives, who 
somewhere in these inaccessible re- 
cesses find a spot dry enough to set up 
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their habitation. This is that same 
two-footed being, walking upright upon 
his hind-legs, with ten toes, ten fingers, 
and an immortal soul, that paces the 
streets of London; and the sight of 
him, as he paddles excitedly by the 
side of the steamer, fighting with his 
neighbor for the discarded biscuit-tins 
which the white man throws him, is an 
instructive reminder of identity in dif- 
ference. It would be an experience to 
follow him back into his swamps as 
Miss Kingsley did, and make friends 
with the crocodiles in her inimitable 
manner. Probably, however, these 
things are more attractive to tell of 
than in the doing. In any case pas- 
sengers in the river steamer may not 
stop to indulge curiosity of this kind; 
whereby they have the better chance of 
escaping death from fever before they 
reach their destination. 

Farther up the river the banks rise 
higher, and there are villages here and 
there by the waterside, built on plots 
reclaimed from the dense tropical for- 
est that hangs over the river; but al- 
ways the prevailing impression is one 
of secrecy and impenetrability. Here 
on the Niger we are face to face with 
that mighty belt of trees and swamp 
and brushwood which has withheld the 
interior of Southern Nigeria so success- 
fully from the European, in spite of 
centuries of familiarity with the towns 
on the coast. Here, from the lowest 
creeper to the tree-tops that know 
something of the breezes and the light 
of heaven, Nature works her luxuriant 
will. It is a festival of undergrowth, 
of interwoven tendrils and branches, 
beyond the touch of sunlight, full of a 
soliciting secrecy, of the suggestion of 
innumerable living things hidden and 
quivering there. There are times 
when the trees on the river-bank are 
free of undergrowth and unbranched 
for ten or twelve feet above the ground, 
and so we get occasionally cavern- 
glimpses into the darkness, tempting 
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one to enter and follow again in the 
footsteps of Miss Kihgsley to see the 
ants and the snakes and the caterpil- 
lars and the butterflies and the ferns. 
But the indifferent steamer cares for 
none of these things; and, if it had 
stopped to please you, it is certain that 
the multitude of insects would have 
persuaded you soon to change your 
mind. The insects of Africa are ex- 
pert disease-carriers, and they come in 
such numbers on the Niger that one 
hardly dares to use one’s lamp or go 
too near a light of any sort at night. 
These forests on the Niger are deadly 
places for all their haunting attraction, 
and take a big toll both of European 
and native life. Yet the first three 
days on the Niger, with all its mud and 
its smell and its mangrove flies aad 
its frogs and its crickets, are enough 
to give the newcomer an inkling of 
the drawing power, the fascination, of 
what is probably the most unhealthy 
country in the world. 

As we approach Lokoja—a matter of 
from four té six days’ journey from 
Burutu—the country changes in char- 
acter. From Idda onwards the tropical 
woods give way toa hilly country 
strewn with big loose boulders and 
thin, poor-looking trees. Idda itself 
lies on rising ground on the right of 
the river as you go up-stream. fenced 
by a cliff of red rock covered with all 
manner of dependent creepers, while 
on the left the Niger stretches away to 
the hills which herald Lokoja. Lokoja 
lies opposite the point where the crys- 
tal waters of the Benue join the muddy 
current of the Niger. Behind the can- 
tonment rise the slopes of a wooded 
and lofty hill, which, to the astonish- 
ment of the native, the true-born Eng- 
lishman at once desires to climb. 

At this place, formerly the capital of 
Northern Nigeria and still an impor- 
tant centre, the voyage of which I have 
tried to give some impressions came to 
an end. It is not my intention to des- 


cribe life in Lokoja, for my experience 
of it has been too brief. Any man 
unused to the Tropics and their effect 
upon the Buropean is apt to acquire 
a very false impression of life there 
on his first arrival. Grumbling is very 
often the order of the day, but it has 
nearly always a humorous reservation 
at the back of it which takes away half 
its sting. An Englishman is often the 
happier for a grievance upon which to 
vent the ill-humors induced by the trop- 
ical sun; and he will grumble at his 
work without abridging one whit the 
energy he bestows upon it. Yet it is a 
bad policy to grumble overmuch, for 
if you but cry down a country often 
enough you will come to think it as 
unlovely as you say. An open and 
frank enthusiasm was never a quality 
greatly favored by the reserved temper- 
ament of Englishmen; and it will cer- 
tainly find short and merciless shrift 
at Lokoja. Woe betide the young man 
who is prodigal enough to lend his 
tongue words too readily there! ket 
him but say he cherishes bright hopes 
of the country’s future, or that he has 
left England with the expectation of 
shaping for himself a career in Africa. 
and older Africans will tell him, as 
men may who chaff a child, that West 
Africa is no more than a place of ref- 
uge from the courts of bankruptcy or 
divorce, a place to which a man’s fam- 
ily may conveniently relegate him, by 
a persuasive stoppage of funds, to out- 
live some naughty act committed at 
home, and take for a time his fill of 
heat in Africa until things grow cooler 
for him in England; that so he may 
find time, living alone, to correct and 
look into his heart a little. He fares 
badly among Englishmen everywhere 
who throws off too carelessly his armor 
of reserve; but nowhere does he meet 
with so little mercy as in Africa. Yet 
it is probable that, when we scoff at 
the high hopes of another, we reserve 
in our hearts for him a_. friendly 
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Enthusiasm is good to see, be- 
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from rebuking it under a tropical sun, 
it may yet command our secret respect, 
and even, perhaps, our envy. 

W. B. Thomson. 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES.* 


A hundred years ago one might talk 
more gliby of American literature than 
it is safe to do at present. The ships 
that pass each other on the Atlantic 
do more than lift a handful of Amer- 
icans and Englishmen from one shore 
to another; they have dulled our na- 
tional self-consciousness. Save for the 
voice and certain small differences of 
manner which give them a flavor of 
their own, Americans sink into us, 
over here, like raindrops into the sea. 
On their side they have lost much of 
that nervous desire to assert their own 
independence and maturity in opposi- 
tion to a mother country which was 
always reminding them of their tender 
age. Such questions as Lowell con- 
ceived—“A country of parvenus, with 
* a horrible consciousness of shoddy run- 
ning through politics, manners, art, lit- 
erature, nay religion itself’ and an- 
swered as we may guess, no longer 
fret them; the old adjectives which 
Hawthorne rapped out—“the boorish- 
ness, the stolidity, the self-sufficiency, 
‘ the contemptuous jealousy, the half sa- 
gacity [&c., &c.] that characterize this 
strange people”—are left for their daily 
Press in moments of panic; for inter- 
national criticism, as Mr. Henry James 
has proved, has become a very delicate 
and serious matter. The truth is that 
time and the steamboats have rubbed 
out these crudities; and if we wish to 
understand American art, or politics, 
or literature, we must look as closely 
as we look when blood and speech are 
strange to us. 

The men who were most outspoken 
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against us brought about this reason- 
able relationship partly because we 
read their books as our own, and 
partly because literature is able to sug- 
gest the surroundings in which it is 
produced. We are now able to think 
of Boston or Cambridge as places with 
a life of their own as distinct and as 
different from ours as the London of 
Pope is different from the London of 
Edward VII. The man who contrib- 
uted to this intimacy, which is founded 
upon an understanding that we differ 
in many ways, as much as any of the 
rest, was undoubtedly Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, although he did it by means 
that were very different from theirs. 
He was, in some respects, the most 
complete American of them all. 

He was born in 1809 of the best 
blood in the country; for his father, 
the Rev. Abiel Holmes, came from an 
old Puritan stock which might be 
traced to a lawyer of Gray’s Inn in 
the sixteenth century, and his mother, 
Sarah Wendell, had distinguished blood 
from many sources, Dutch and Nor- 
man and good American. His father 
was stern and handsome, and taught 
“the old-fashioned Calvinism, with all 
its horrors”; his mother was a little 
sprightly woman, inquisitive and emo- 
tional. People who knew them said 
that the son inherited more from her 
than from his father. It was one of 
the charming characteristics of the ma- 
ture man that he was always looking 
back to his childhood, and steeping it 
in such shade and quaintness as a 
“gambrel-rocfed house” built in 1730 
will provide; like Hawthorne he had a 
pathetic desire to mix his childish 
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memories with something old, mys- 
terious, and beautiful in itself. There 
were dents in the floor where the sol- 
diers had dropped their muskets during 
the Revolution; the family portraits 
had been slashed by British rapiers; 
and there was a chair where Lord 
Percy had sat to have his hair dressed. 
From the vague memories that hang 
about his early years, and inspire some 
of the pleasantest pages in his books, 
one may choose two for their impor- 
tance. “I might have been a minister 
myself, for aught I know, if 
had not looked and talked so like an 
undertaker.” It was not until much 
later that he could analyze what had 
happened to him as a child. When he 
could read he was taught that “We 
were a set of little fallen wretches, 
exposed to the wrath of God by the 
fact of that existence which we could 
not help.” He was roused in revolt 
against what he called “the inherited 
servitude of my ancestors,” and not 
only decided against the ministry as a 
calling, but never ceased to preach the 
beliefs which his early revolt had 
taught him. These beliefs were started 
in him, or at any rate his old views 
were shaken for ever, by a peep 
through a telescope on the common at 
the transit of Venus. He looked, and 
the thought came to him, like a shock, 
that the earth too was no bigger than 
a marble; he went on to think how 
this planet is “equipped and provi- 
sioned for a long voyage in space.” 
The shock seems to have shown him 
both that we are part of a great sys- 
tem, and also that our world will last 
for a period “transcending all our or- 
dinary measures of time.” If it is true 
that we are to continue indefinitely, 
then it is possible, he found, to con- 
sider that “this colony of the universe 
is an educational institution” and this 
is “the only theory which can ‘justify 
the way of God to man.’” We may 
disbelieve in the Garden of Eden and 
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in the fall of man; and we may believe 
that “this so-called evil to which I 
cannot close my eyes” is a passing con- 
dition from which we shall emerge. 
He had found a basis for that optim- 
ism which inspired his teaching, and, 
if the reasons which he gave seem in- 
sufficient, his conclusions and the way 
they came to him—looking through a 
telescope for ten cents at the transit 
of Venus—bear out much that we 
think when we know him better. The 
practical result of the conflict was that 
he became a doctor instead of a clergy- 
man, spent two years in Paris studying 
his profession, visited England and 
Italy on his way, and returned to prac- 
tise in Boston, living there and at Cam- 
bridge, with the exception of his hun- 
dred days in Europe, for the rest of his 
life. 

The most diligent of biographers— 
and Mr. Morse was among them—can 
find little to add to such a record, nor 
did Dr. Holmes come to the rescue. 
His letters are not intimate; like other 
people who write much about them- 
selves in public, he has little to say in 
private. As a doctor he never won a 
large practice, for he not only collected 
a volume of poetry from time to time. 
but smiled when the door was opened 
and made jokes upon the staircase. 
When some one asked him what part 
of anatomy he liked best, he answered: 
“The bones; they are cleanest.” The 
answer shows us the “plain little dap- 
per man,” who could never bear the 
sights of a sick room, who laughed to 
relieve the tension, who would run 
away when a rabbit was to be chloro- 
formed, who was clean and scrupulous 
in all respects, and inclined, as a young 
man, to satirize the world with a some- 
what acrid humor. Two friends have 
put together a picture of him. “A 
small, compact, little man... buz- 
zing about like a bee, or fluttering like 
a humming bird, exceedingly difficult 
to catch unless he be really wanted 

















for some kind act, and then you are 
sure of him.” The other adds that he 
has a “powerful jaw and a thick strong 
under-lip, that gives decision to his 
look, with a dash of pertness. In con- 
versation he is animated and cordial— 
sharp, too, taking the words out of 
one’s mouth.” 

At this time, before the publication 
of The Autocrat, he was famous for 
his talk and for his verses. The verses 
were for the most part inspired by din- 
ners and “occasions”; they light up for 
us the circle of American men of let- 
ters who met and talked at Parker's 
Hotel, as men had talked at Will’s 
Coffee House; they are addressed to 
people who know each other well. His 
reputation, therefore, independently of 
his medical works, was very intense, 
but very local. He was almost fifty 
when the first of The Autocrat papers 
“came from my mind almost with an 
explosion.” The Professor and The 
Poet followed; then there were the two 
novels; he became, in short, a man of 
letters from whom the public expects 
a regular statement of opinion. Even 
at this distance it is easy to imagine 
the rush with which The Autocrat 
came into the world. Every breakfast 
table in Boston, as Mr. Townsend says, 
knew the writer by repute, knew of his 
birth and traditions, and read _ his 
views in print with a kind of personal 
pride, as though he were the mouth- 
piece of a family. Those associations 
are no longer ours; but, as the manner 
of beauty clings when beauty is gone, 
so we can still relish the gusto with 
which Dr. Holmes addressed himself 
to his fellow-citizens. 

This is true, and yet is it possible 
that we should not dwell upon such 
considerations if we were altogether 
beneath The Autocrat’s spell? There 
is, we must own it, a little temptation 
to try to account for our ancestors’ 
tastes, and so to avoid formulating our 
own. The chief interest, however, of 
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these centenary celebrations is that 
they provide an opportunity for one 
generation to speak its mind of another 
with a candor and perhaps with an in- 
sight which contemporaries may hardly 
possess. The trial is sharp, for the 
books that live to such an age will 
live to a much greater age, and raise 
the standard of merit very high Let 
us own at once that Dr. Holmes’s 
works can hardly be said to survive 
in the sense that they still play any 
part in our lives; nor is hé among the 
writers who live on without any mes- 
sage to deliver because of the sheer 
delight that we take in their art. The 
fact that there is some one—Mr. Town- 
send, to wit—who will write a cen- 
tenary biography for a public that 
reads The Autocrat cannot be set down 
to either of these causes; and yet, if 
we seek it on a lower plane, we shall 
surely find reason enough. There is, 
to begin with, the reason that our own 
experience affords us. When we take 
it up at a tender age—for it is one 
of the first books that one reads for 
oneself—it tastes like champagne after 
breakfast cups of weak tea. The mi- 
raculous ease with which the talk flows 
on, the richness of simile and anec- 
dote, the humor and the pathos, the 
astonishing maturity of the style, and, 
above all, some quality less easy to 
define, as though fruits just beyond 
our reach were being dropped plump 
into our hands and proving deliciously 
firm and bright—these sensations make 
it impossible to think of the Autocrat 
save as an elderly relative who has 
pressed half-sovereigns into one’s palm 
and at the same time flattered one's 
self esteem. Later, if some of the 
charm is gone, one is able to appraise 
these virtues more soberly. They have 
curiously enough, far more of the use- 
ful than of the ornamental in their 
composition. We are more impressed, 
that is, by the honesty and the com- 
mon sense of the Autocrat’s remarks, 
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and by the fact that they are the fruit 
of wide observation, than by the de- 
vices with which they are decked out. 
The pages of the book abound with 
passages like the following:— 


Two men are walking by the poly- 
phlcesbeean ocean, one of them having 
a small tin cup with which he can scoop 
up a gill of sea-water when he will, 
and the other nothing but his hands, 
which will hardly hold water at all— 
and you call the tin cup a miraculous 
possession! It is the ocean that is the 
miracle, my infant apostle! Nothing is 
clearer than that all things are in all 
things, and that just according to the 
intensity and extension of our mental 
being we shall see the many in the one 
and the one in the many. Did Sir 
Isaac think what he was saying when 
he made his speech about the ocean— 
the child and the pebbles, you know? 
Did he mean to speak slightingly of a 
pebble? Of a spherical solid which 
stood sentinel over its compartment of 
space before the stone that became the 
pryamids had grown solid, and has 
watched it until now! A body which 
knows all the currents of force that 
traverse the globe; which holds by in- 
visible threads to the ring of Saturn 
and the belt of Orion! A body from 
the contemplation of which the arch- 
angel could infer the entire inorganic 
universe as the simplest of corollaries! 
A throne of the all-pervading Deity, 
who has guided its very atom since 
the rosary of heaven was strung with 
beaded stars! 


This is sufficiently plausible and yet 
light in weight; the style shares what 
we are apt to think the typical Amer- 
ican defect of over-ingenuity and an 
uneasy love of decoration; as though 
they had not yet learnt the art of sit- 
ting still. The universe to him, as he 
says, “swam in an ocean of similitudes 
and analogies’; but the imaginative 
power which is thus implied is often 
more simply and more happily dis- 
played. The sight of old things in- 
spires him, or memories of boyhood. 


Now, the sloop-of-war the Wasp, 
Captain Blakely, after gloriously cap- 
turing the Reindeer and the Avon, had 
disappeared from the face of the ocean, 
and was supposed to be lost. But 
there was no proof of it, and, of course, 
for a time, hopes were entertained that 
she might be heard from. Long after 
the last real chance had utterly van- 
ished, I pleased myself with the fond 
illusion that somewhere on the waste 
of waters she was still floating, and 
there were years during which I never 
heard the sound of the great gun boom- 
ing inland from the Navy-yard without 
saying to myself, “The Wasp has 
come!” and almost thinking I could see 
her, as she rolled in, crumpling the 
water before her, weather-beaten, bar- 
nacled, with shattered spars and 
threadbare canvas, welcomed by the 
shouts and tears of thousands. This 
was one of those dreams that I nursed 
and never told. Let me make a clean 
breast of it now, and say that, so late 
as to have outgrown childhood, per- 
haps to have got far on towards man- 
hood, when the roar of the cannon has 
struck suddenly on my ear, I have 
started with a thrill of vague expecta- 
tion and tremulous delight, and the 
long-unspoken words have articulated 
themselves in the mind’s dumb whis- 
per, The Wasp has come! 


The useful virtues are there, never- 
theless. The love of joy, in the first 
place, which raced in his blood from 
the cradle was even more of a virtue 
when The Autocrat was published than 
it is now. There were strict parents 
who forbade their children to read the 
book because it made free with the 
gloomy morality of the time. His sin- 
cerity, too, which would show itself in 
an acrid humor as a young man, gives 
an air of pugnacity to the kindly pages 
of The Autocrat. He hated pomp, and 
stupidity, and disease. It may not be 
due to the presence of high virtues, 
and yet how briskly his writing moves 
along! We ean almost hear him talk, 
“taking the words out of one’s mouth,” 
in his. eagerness to get them said. 
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Much of this animation is due to the 
easy and almost incessant play of the 
Autocrat’s humor; and yet we doubt 
whether Dr. Holmes can be called a 
humorist in the true sense of the word. 
There is something that paralyses the 
will in humor, and Dr. Holmes was 
primarily a medical man who valued 
sanity above all things. Laughter is 
good, as fresh air is good, but he re- 
tracts instinctively if there is any fear 
that he has gone too deep:— 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin— 


that is the kindly spirit that gives his 
humor its lightness, and, it must be 
added, its shallowness. For, when the 
range is so scrupulously limited, only a 
superficial insight is possible; if the 
world is only moderately ridiculous it 
can never be very sublime. But it is 
easy enough to account for the fact 
that his characters have little hold 
upon our sympathies by reflecting that 
Dr. Holmes did not write in order to 
create men and women, but in order 
to state the opinions which a lifetime 
of observation had taught him. We 
feel this even in the book which has 
at least the form of a novel. In “Elsie 
Venner” he wished to answer the qués- 
tion which he had asked as a child; 
can we be justly punished for an hered- 
itary sin? The result is that we watch 
a skilful experiment; all Dr. Holmes’s 
humor and learning (he kept a live 
rattlesnake for months, and read “all 
printed knowledge” about poison) play 
round the subject, and he makes us 
perceive how curious and interesting 
the case is. But—for this is the sum 
of our objection—we are not interested 
in the heroine; and the novel so far 
as it seeks to convince us emotionally 
is a failure. Even so, Dr. Holmes suc- 
The Times. 


ceeds, as he nearly always does suc- 
ceed, in making us think; he presents 
so many facts about rattlesnakes and 
provincial life,({so many reflections up- 
on human life in general, with such 
briskness and such a lively interest in 
his own ideas, that the portentous 
“physiological conception, fertilized by 
a theological idea,” is as fresh and al- 
most as amusing as The Autocrat) or 
The Professor. The likeness to these 
works, which no disguise of fiction will 
obscure, proves again that he could 
not, as he puts it, “get cut of his per- 
sonality,” but by that we only mean 
to define his powers in certain respects, 
for “personality” limits Shakespeare 
himself. We mean that he is one of 
those writers who do not see much 
more than other people see, and yet 
they see it with some indescribable 
turn of vision, which reveals their own 
character and serves to form their 
views into a coherent creed. Thus it 
is that his readers always talk of their 
“intimacy” with Dr. Holmes; they 
know what kind of person he was as 
well as what he taught. They know 
that he loved rowing and horses and 
great trees; that he was full of senti- 
ment for his childhood; that he liked 
men to be strong and sanguine, and 
honored the weakness of women; that 
he loathed all gloom and unhealthiness; 
that charity and tolerance were the 
virtues he loved, and if one could com- 
bine them with wit it was so much 
to the good. Above all, one must enjoy 
life and live to the utmost of one’s 
powers. It reads something like a med- 
ica] prescription, and one does not 
want health alone. Nevertheiess, 
when the obvious objections are made, 
we need not doubt that it will benefit 
thousands in the future, and they will 
love the man who lived as he wrote. 
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WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS. 
A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS 
By ARNOLD BENNETT 


ACT IIL. 

NOTES ON THE CHARACTERS. 
The whole atmosphere of this act is 
provincial. 

John Worgan.—Sir Charles's elder 
brother. Successful doctor in an in- 
dustrial town. Overworked. Nervous. 
Thin. Highly educated, with very 
artistic tastes. A great scorner of un- 
intellectual people; and a great scorner 
of the public. His lip soon curls. With 
that, a man of the finest honor. Age 

43. 

Annie Worgan.—His wife. The ma- 
tron. Capable. Sensible. Slightly 
“managing.” Her husband has given 
her a certain culture, but fundamen- 
tally she is a housewife. She knows 
that she is always equal to the situa- 
tion. Nicely dressed. Age 35. 

Mrs. Worgan.—John’s mother. Stern, 
but very old. Worries herself about 
nothing; is intensely proud of her sons, 
but is never satisfied with them. She 
and Annie, by mutual concession, get 
on very well together. Dressed in 
black. Age 67. 

Mrs. Downes.—A_ widow. 
provincial “body.” Stoutish. Has 
money. Perfectly independent. Very 
good-natured. Strong common-sense. 
“Dour.” Age about 62; but better pre- 
served than Mrs. Worgan. 

James Brindley.—A successful manu- 
facturer. Bluff. Kind. No _ fineness 
of perceptions. Loud voice. The aver- 
age sensual man. Age about 46. 

Edward Brindley—His son. Nerv- 
ous, shy, but sturdy in defending his 
own opinions. Quite boyish in man- 
ner. Age 21. 

All these people are fundamentally 
“decent” and sagacious. 


John Worgan’s library, in his house at 
Bursley, in the Five Towns. Doors 1. 


A good 


and back centre. Comfortable. Rather 
shabby. One striking bookcase; sev- 
eral smaller ones, and odd _ shelves. 
Books lying about everywhere. On a 
desk are a decanter and glasses. Time: 
Sunday evening in early July. Francis 
is standing with his back to the fire- 
place. Enter Mrs. Downes, shown in 
by a servant I. 


Mrs. D. 
Francis? 
Francis. 


[advancing]. Is that you, 
Mrs. 


shake 


Leoks like 
Downes, doesn’t it? 
hands.| How are you? 

Mrs. D. Ym nicely, thank you. 
Well, you’re looking bonny. And I’m 
right glad to see you're making up a 
bit for those nineteen years when you 
never came near the old town. 

Francis. Oh, yes. This makes three 
visits in eight months. Not so bad, 
eh? 

Mrs. D. Eh, if you'd only known 
how your dear mother missed you, I’m 
sure you’d have come sooner! For 
you've got a good ‘heart, that I do 
know. 

Francis. Well, aren't you going to 
sit down? I’m only a visitor. Emily 
and I are staying here you know—but 
I must do the honors, I suppose. Have 
this easy chair. 

Mrs. D. [sitting]. Eh, I don’t want 
anybody to do the honors for me in 
your brother John’s house. I lay I 
know this house better than you do. 
How do you find your mother? 

Francis. Very flourishing. 

Mrs. D. She is wonderful, isn’t she, 
considering her age? 

Francis. You and she are as thick 
as ever, I suppose? 

Mrs. D. Bless ye, yes! It’s many 4 
long year since she and I missed hav- 
ing supper together on a Sunday even- 


me, 
[They 
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ing. Two old widows! [Confidentially.]| 
My word, she did want to have this 
supper to-night at her own house! 
But it would have been too much for 
her. Your sister-in-law wouldn't hear 
of it, and she was quite right. 

Francis. Of course! What does it 
matter, after all? The mater only has 
to step across the road. It’s very con- 
venient for her, living so close to John. 

Mrs. D. [even more confidentially]. It 
saves the situation. Especially as your 
sister-in-law is so good. But you can 
understand your mother wanting to 
have the supper at her own house, 
can’t ye? 

Francis. Oh, yes. 

Mrs. D. [in a@ more lively, more ordin- 
ary tone]. And where's the great man? 

Francis. Charlie? The fact is he 
hasn’t come. 

Mrs. D. [astounded]. Not come! 
But I was told that you and Charlie 
and Emily were all coming down to- 
gether yesterday evening by the ex- 
press. 

Francis. So we were to. But 
Charlie didn’t turn up at Euston. Of 
course Emily and I came on just the 
same. No use all three of us making 
a mess of it! We expected a telegram 
here last night to say he'd missed the 
train or something. But no! Nota 
word! 

Mrs. D. But what a fearful state 
your mother must have been in! 

Francis [nodding]. There came a tel- 
egram this morning at eight o’clock— 
must have been sent off last night—to 
say he should arrive for lunch. Noth- 
ing else. 

Mrs. D. And he hasn’t come yet? 

Francis. No. 

Mrs. D. I wondered why your 
mother wasn’t at church this morning. 
I said to myself she must be stopping 
in to talk to Charlie. I never dreamt 
—and haven't you any idea——? 

Francis. Oh! something unexpected, 
I suppose! [Enter Annie, back.] 
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Annie. Well, Mrs. Downes, [kisses 
her] glad you've come early. Nice 
thing about Charlie, isn’t it? Not been 
near Bursley for seven years, and now 
playing us this trick! 

Mrs. D. Eh, my dear! What a state 
his mother must be in! 

Annie. I should think so! And the 
children ill, into the bargain! 

Mrs. D. The children ill? 

Annie. Sickening for something. 
John’s examined them. He thinks it 
may be measles. But he isn’t sure. 
He’s just been into the surgery to 
make something up, and now he's gone 
across to his mother’s to see if there's 
any fresh news. 

Mrs. D. And Emily, where is she? 

Annie. She’s in the nursery. 

Mrs. D. Poor thing! How upset she 
must be! 

Annie, Oh, Emily takes it very well. 
I expect she knows her Charlie. Any- 
how, she isn’t one to work herself up 
into a state for nothing. 

Mrs. D. Wm giad to hear it. What 
a good thing for him he’s marrying a 
sensible girl! After all, there’s none 
like a Five Towns wife, that I do say, 
go where you will. [Eater John, 1.] 

John [with false calm]. Well, he's 
come. Hello, Mrs. Downes! 

Mrs. D. Eh, but that’s a relief! 

John. He's been at the mater’s 
about half an hour. [Shakes hands ab 
sently with Mrs. Downes.| It seems he 
was kept by something unexpected yes- 
terday—something about the “Mercury” 
he’s very vague. Wired last night, but 
of course too late for delivery here! 
Started out in his motor this morning 
early, and had a breakdown near Tring 
that lasted seven hours. Cheerful! No 
telegraph office open in this Christian 
country! No train! However, he's 
here, car, chauffeur and all! He's 
sent the car down to the Tiger. 

Annie. I hope he hasn't brought a 
valet-—your mother will worry quite 
enough as it is. 
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John, I should think he hadn't. 
Charlie knows better than that, any- 


way. 
Annie. You told him not to dress? 
John. Look here, infant! I shouldn't 


dream of telling him not to dress. He 
knows perfectly well where he is. 
Francis. Annie, you mustn’t forget, 
even though Charlie is the Shah of 
Persia, John is his eldest brother and 
the head of the family. 
Annie. I was only thinking of all 
the grand doings he treated me to last 
time I was up in London. [70 John.] 
How long shall we have to wait sup- 


per? 
John. We sha’n’t have to wait sup- 
per at all. They'll be across in a 


minute or two. 

Francis. Johnnie wishes you to un- 
derstand that there’s no positive neces- 
sity to turn the house inside out merely 
because Charlie is in the town. 

Annie. He needn't pretend. He 
knows he’s just as excited and nervous 
as any one. [John winks at Francis, in- 
dicating good-natured scorn of women.] 
Have you made up that medicine? 

John, Yes, my dove. In spite of 
my excited and nervous condition I 
have made up that medicine. Divide 
it into three equal parts and administer 
one part to each of your marvellous off- 
spring. You might also relieve Emily’s 


natural anxiety as to her young 
man. 
Annie. Come along, Mrs. Downes, 


and take a peep at the chicks—if you 
aren’t afraid of measles. 

Mrs. D. Me! [Eait Mrs. Downes 
and Annie. John smiles to himself.) 

Francis, Well, how does he strike 
you? 

John [condescendingly]. Oh, he’s the 
same as ever! Now, he’s nervous if 
you like. What would have kept him 
yesterday, do you know? 

Francis. Haven't the least idea. 

John. I thought you were in the 


counsels of the firm now. 
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Francis. Solam. And it’s the most 
enormous lark that ever was. But I 
never show myself on Saturdays. 

John. Lark, is it? 

Francis. Well, you can imagine 
what fun it must be from the “Mer- 
cury.” 

John. You don’t suppose I read that 
thing, do you? 

Francis. You miss a treat then. I 
hadn't used to read it. But now I 
wouldn’t be without it. We've just got 
a new musical critic. I collect his 
pearls. Here’s one [takes a cutting 
from his pocket] about the concert that 
Elgar conducted on Friday: “Sir Ed- 
ward took his men through the initial 
movement of the ‘Dream of:Gerontius’ 
at a smart pace. They responded will- 
ingly to his baton.” 

John [impressed]. It’s too fearfully 
wonderful, isn’t it? I say, what do 
you think of Elgar, really? 

Francis. Tell you in fifty years. 

John. I agree with you. [Loud voice 
heard off, 1.1] There’s Brindley. 

Francis. Oh! He was here last time 
I was down, wasn’t he? Full of sto- 
ries from the “Winning Post.” 

John. Yes, that’s the chap. 
he won’t bore you. 

Francis. My dear fellow, when one 
goes to school with a man, one must 
accept all the consequences. 

John. Well, he is a bit heavy. But 
he’s a most frightfully good bridge- 
player, and he’s fond of the kids—and 
so the wife likes him. I really asked 
him to-night because of his son, Ed- 
ward; the youth shows signs of taking 
to literature. 

Francis. D’ye mean to say Jim 
Brindley has got a grown-up son? 

John. Why, it’s eighteen years since 
his wife died. Teddy’s a very decent 
boy. He’s writing a play, and he 
wanted to meet you. I couldn’t ask 
him without his father. 

Francis. Have I got to do the swell 
dramatic critic, then? 


I hope 
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John. Well, you know what youths 
are! [Enter Brindley.] 

Brindley. How do, John? 

John. How do, Jim. Where's the 
boy? [They do not shake hands.] 

Brindley. He’s coming a bit later. 
How do, Francis? 

Francis [shaking hands}. 
Jim? 

Brindley. So you've come down 
from the village then? 

Francis. Yes. [Brief awkwardness.] 

Brindley. And where’s the great 
man? 

John. Charlie? Oh, he'll be across 
soon with the mater. He's only just 
turned up. Came in his motor and had 
a breakdown. 

Brindley. Oh! had a breakdown, did 
he? What’s his make? 

John. Motor? Don’t know! 
is it, Francis? 

Francis. Don’t know. He’s got sev- 
eral. 

Brindley. Lucky devil! Did you see 
that joke in the “Winning Post” yes- 
terday about the chauffeur and the 
chambermaid? 

John. Jimmy, about once a week I 
have to explain to you that my chief 
object in life is to avoid seeing the 
“Winning Post.” Have a drop of Ver- 
mouth before supper? 

Brindley. A split soda’s more in my 
line to-night; but I'll never say die! 
[Crosses the room to help himself; as he 
does so, to Francis.] You wouldn't 
think, to hear him talk, that he was 
as fond of a tasty story as any of us, 
would you, Francis? 

John. You don’t know what tasty is, 
my poor James. In the regions of tast- 
iness you’ve never got beyond a kind 
of sixth-form snigger. 

Brindley. Listen to him! 
here’s luck! [Drinks.] 

Francis [amiable for Brindley’s sake]. 
Doctors, eh, Jim? Doctors! 

John. You sniggerers must be hav- 
ing a rare time just now with this Har- 


How do 


What 


Well, 
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risburg M.P. divorce case—three col- 
umns or so every day. 

Brindley [at once interested; in a pecu- 
liar low voice]. It is a bit hot, ain’t it? 

John [to Francis]. There! What 
did I tell you? 

Brindley [approaching the other two, 
glass in hand]. But really! yesterday's 
papers were lively. I read several of 
‘em. The “Mercury” was pretty steep, 
but the London “Sentinel” was steeper. 

Francis. And none of them print all 
the evidence. 

Brindley [impressed]. Don’t they! 

Francis. By Jove, no! Simply 
daren’t! ‘And there’s worse to come, it 
appears. 

Brindley. Is there! Well, it’s a rare 
good thing for newspapers. And I 
suppose they must make hay while the 
sun shines, same as the rest of us. [Jn 
a still lower voice.] By the way, seen 
this? [Takes a paper from his pocket.] 

John. What is it? 

Brindley. “Sunday Morning News.” 

John. Never see it. 

Brindley. It’s one of Master Char- 
lie’s papers. 

John. But if I had to read all Char- 
lie’s papers I should have my hands 
full. 

Brindley. They’ve been giving a se- 
ries of “Famous Crimes of Passion” 
every week now for a long time. They 
must rake ’em up from old newspapers, 
I reckon. To-day’s is the Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch double seduction, specially il- 
lustrated. In 1881. 

John. I always thought there was 
something sinister about Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. 

Brindley. And look here. 

John [impatiently]. What? [He reads 
from the paper.|] “Next week. The fa- 
mous Dick Downes case.” What in 
the name of heaven ? Francis, do 
you know anything about this? 

Francis [shakes his head]. 





I've 


searcely seen the paper except in 
bundles in the motor-vans. 


What is 
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the famous Dick Downes case?’ 
Downes—— Surely it’s nothing to do 
with—— 

John, Don’t you remember it? Dick 
Downes was a Town Councillor of 
this town. It was a filthy thing. I 
can recollect as well as anything what 
a perfect deuce of a sensation it made 
—must be thirty years ago. Dick 
Downes was our Mrs. Downes’s broth- 
er-in-law. He killed himself. 

Francis. I believe I have some 
vague recollection of it. 

John. I should say so! 

Brindley. Saucy, eh? What'll the 
old lady say? 

John. Charles’ must be gone right 
bang off his chump! 

Brindley. You may say they titivate 
these things up. Look at these head- 
ings of the Ashby-de-la-Zouch affair. 
“The virgin’s chamber.” “The crim- 
inal’s amorous record.” “The psycho- 
logical moment.’? “The suppressed let- 
ter.” “What the doctor said.” 

John [glaring at the paper]. Of 
course if they’re going to embroider the 
Dick Downes case in that style——! 
[ Positively.] Charlie simpiy can’t know 
anything about it. 

Francis. You needn't look at me like 
that, Johnnie. I'm not the criminal. 
[Brindley drops the paper.] ° 

John. I suppose you don’t want 
that? [indicating paper]. 

Brindley. No. I only brought it in 
to show you. [The door opens 1.] 

John [picking up the paper and crush- 
ing it angrily]. Just keep your mouth 
shut, Jimmy. Here's [He pitches 
the paper into a waste-paper basket. At 
the same moment enter Mrs. Worgan and 
Sir Charles.) 

Mrs. W. Well, here we are at last. 
Good evening, Mr. Brindley. [General 
awkwardness. | 

Brindley. Good evening, Mrs. Wor- 
gan. [They shake hands.) Well, Sir 
Charles, glad to see ye. [Shakes hands 
with Sir Charles.]j 





John. Look here, Jim, I don’t think 
there’s got to be any sirring. Titles 
are very useful in business, but we 
don’t want to be bored with them here, 
eh, Charlie? 

Sir C. Quite right. 

Brindley. You must excuse your 
brother, Charlie. If he isn’t wearing a 
red necktie it’s because he forgot to 
put it on this morning. 

Sir C. [laughs]. How do, Francis? 

Francis [nods]. Well, you're a nice 
chap! 

Sir C. Yes. 

Mrs. W. What's the latest about the 
children, John? And where are Emily 
and Annie? 

John. Annie and Emily will be here 
in a minute, mater. I believe the 
children are still alive. 

Mrs. W. John, I do wish you 
wouldn't talk like that. 

Sir C. Measles, I hear! 

John. Probably. Sit down, mater. 

Sir C. How did they catch it? 

John. Vd give a sovereign to know. 

Sir C. I see you’ve got a new un- 
der-draught grate there. 

Mrs. W. Fancy the boy noticing 
that! 

John. Have you noticed my new 
bookcase? 

Sir C. Ah, yes! Where did you 
pick that up? 

John. Old Harrop’s sale. [General 
awkwardness increases. 

Brindley [to Sir Charles]. So you 
had a breakdown, eh? What was it? 
Ignition? 

Sir C. Yes. What made you think 
of that? 

Brindley. Well—the weather, you 
know. I’ve got a small car myself. 

Sir C. Have you? 

Brindley [self-satisfied]. Oh, yes. 

Sir C. What mark? [They talk.] 

Francis [in front of bookcase]. What's 
this little “Selections from Swinburne,” 
John? I never knew there was any 
volume of selections. 
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John. It’s the Tauchnitz edition. Do 
you mean to say you’ve never had it— 
you, a traveller? 


Francis [examining book]. No. So 
you smuggled it in? 
John. I just brought it in. I’ve got 


lots of Tauchnitzes. 

Francis. Is it any good? 

John. Pretty fair! But it only gives 
part of “Anactoria.” 


Francis. Oh, be dashed to it, then! 
[Puts it back.] 

Mrs. W. I wish my sons would be 
a little more careful in their lan- 
guage. 

Francis. Is she shocked? She should 


not be shocked. [Goes and kisses her, 
from behind, with a humorous gesture.) 

Mrs. W. [playfully repulsing him]. Go 
away with you! 

John. And just look how he’s shoved 
this book back! 

Sir C. [to Brindley]. And of course 
with no telegraph office open——! 

John [as he adjusts book on shelf, 
without turning towards Sir Charles]. 
Now there's a thing you ought to take 
up in one of your mighty organs! 

Sir C. What, Johnnie? 

John [turning to him]. The impossi- 
bility of telegraphing after ten A.M. on 
Sundays. It’s simply criminal. Ask 
any medical man. You might work it 
up into one of your celebrated “Mer- 
cury” sensations! There'd be some 
sense in that! 

Sir C. No good at all. 

John. Why not? 

Sir C. No genuine public interest in 
it. 

John, I don’t know that there was 
such a deuce of a lot of genuine public 
interest in your famous campaign 
against Germany, my boy. 

Sir C. Oh! that’s all over, now. 


Mrs. W. Eh, I’m thankful. We 
don’t want any wars. 
Brindley. I saw the other day you 


had a leader saying that friendship 
with Germany must be the pivot of our 
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foreign policy, or something like that. 

Sir C. Well, you see— 

John. Who are you going to war 
with next, Charlie? You don’t seem to 
have been doing much lately in the 
boom line, from what I hear. 

Brindley. So long as the Harrisburg 
case is on, I reckon you newspaper peo- 
ple don’t want any boom. 

Mrs. W. Please don’t discuss that 
case, Mr. Brindley. 

Brindley. I'm not going to, Mrs. 
Worgan. I was only wondering what 
there would be about it in Tuesday’s 
papers. 

Sir C. ‘I can tell you what there'll 
be about it in the “Mercury”—noth- 
ing! 

Brindley. Really? 
Emily and Annie.] 

Annie. Ah! Well, he has come! How 
are you, Charles? Glad to see you. 


But—— [Enter 


Sir C. [shaking hands}. How are 
you, Annie? Very fit, thanks! You 
see I’m not late for supper. [70 Emily, 
shaking hands.] I hope you weren't 
upset? 

Emily. No. Not upset . ! But 


what was it? 

Sir ©. [confidentially]. 
you... 
Mrs. W. What's this? What's this? 
Aren't you going to kiss her? Isn't he 
going to kiss you, my dear, after all 
this anxiety he’s given us? 

Francis. Now, Charlie. 
be a man. [Sir Charles 
kiss.] 

Mrs. W. That's better. 

Brindley. Nobody but old friends 
present. How d'ye do, Mrs. Vernon? 
[Shakes hands with her.] I haven't had 
time to congratulate Charlie yet. But 
I congratulate him now. Charlie, my 
boy, I congratulate you. You've got 
on to a bit of all right. [Sir Charles 
nods. ] 

Annie. 


I'll tell 


You must 
and Emily 


Jim, the children want you. 


Go up at once, because supper will be 
Mrs. Downes is 


ready in a minute. 
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there gossiping with the nurse. Bring 
her down with you. 

‘Mrs. W. Mrs. Downes has come, has 
she? John, you never told me. 

Annie [to Brindley as he goes]. We 
sha’n't wait for Teddy, you know—if 
he’s late. 

Brindley. I’ve no control over Teddy. 
He offered me a cigar the other day. 

Mrs. W. I think I'll just go and 
have one peep at the children [half ris- 
ing]. 

Annie. Now, mother, do give your- 
self a moment’s rest. It isn’t two hours 
since you saw them. And supper's 
ready. 

Mrs. W. Very welL 

Annie [to Brindley]. And don’t ex- 
cite them, whatever you do. 

Brindley [at door, back]. 
{ Evit.] 

Emily [who has been talking apart with 
Sir Charles]. But what kept you, so 
suddenly as al] that, my poor boy? 

Sir C. Well, there needn’t be any 
secret about it. As a matter of fact I 
was just going to tell Brindley. It's 
that Harrisburg divorce case. Ken- 
drick had heard what Monday’s evi- 
dence was likely to be, and I shan’t be 
there on Monday, so he wanted to con- 
sult me as to what should be put in 
and what should be left out. It's 
frightfully difficult, as a question of 


All right. 


principle. 

Annie. But how can you decide be- 
forehand? 

Sir C. Ill tell you what I decided. 


I decided we wouldn’t report any more 
evidence at all in either the “Mercury” 
or the “Courier.” 

Mrs. W. I’m thankful to hear it, 
Charles! I must say some of the 
things one sees nowadays in the pa- 
pers—— 

Sir C. It’s quite time some newspa- 
pers made a stand for public decency. 
And we're going to do it. We shall put 
it on all the posters: “No report of 
Harrisburg evidence.” No newspaper 
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ever had a poster like that before. 
It'll do us a tremendous lot of good, 
and it'll be one in the eye for the 
“Sentinel.” I thought we ourselves 
went rather far yesterday, but the 
“Sentinel” went further. And we've 
got to beat the “Sentinel” somehow. 

Annie. I think you’ve chosen a very 
good way. 

John [ironically]. Emily, he is a 
genius. Nobody else would have 
thought of that. 

Sir C. [half laughing at John]. So 
that’s how it stands. Of course we 
shall run a campaign. I had a great 
deal of difficulty in making Kendrick 
see the idea. It took us three heurs 
to. thrash it out. I did my level best 
to catch the last train, and missed it. 
[Enter Edward Brindley, l. shyly.] 

Annie. Here ‘he is! Young man, 
what have you been doing to be late? 

John. Teddy has been writing his 
play, I bet. 

Mrs. W. I hope he hasn't forgotten 
what day it is. 

Edward. Good evening, Mrs. John; 
good evening, Mrs. Worgan. [Shakes 
hands.] Sorry I’m late. Good even- 
ing [shaking hands with John]. 

John. This is Mrs. Vernon, formerly 
of the Prince’s Theatre, Teddy. This 
is Francis, dramatic critic of “Men and 
Women,” and this is Charles, boss of 
the said theatre. You may be said to 
be in the theatrical world at last. But 
don’t be nervous. [To the others.) 
Let me introduce Edward Brindley, 
dramatist. [Edward shakes hands.] 

Sir C. So you want to write plays, 
do you? 

Edward [to John]. I say, Mr. Wor- 
gan, why have you started right off 
talking about me like this? 

Annie. People who come late must 
expect to be conspicuous. : 

John. Besides, you don’t imagine 
you’re asked here to-night in your pri- 
vate capacity, do you? Not a bit. 
You’re asked as a playwright. Why! 
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he’s had a play performed at the Drill 
Hall! It had half a column in the “Sig- 
nal,” and an uninterrupted run of one 
night. 

Edward. Look here, Mrs. John, can’t 
you stop him? 

John [continuing]. Have you read 
any of Francis’s dramatic criticisms in 
“Men and Women”? 

Edward. Yes. 

John. What do you think of them? 

Edward. I think some of them are 
pretty good. 

John. And the others? 

Edward. Oh—look here, I say! 

John. You see how uneven you are, 
Francis. [To Edward.] Got your new 
play in your pocket, Teddy? 

Edward. Of course I haven't. 

John. Well, tell us about it. 

Edward. Where's the dad? 

John. Never mind where the dad is. 


Perhaps he’s under the sofa. Tell us 
about it. 
Edward. No. 


Emily. Please, do! 


Annie. He’s very shy for his age, 
isn't he? 

Edward. What do you want me to 
tell you. 


Francis. Well, for instance, what 
kind of people are there in it? 

Edward. Oh, just ordinary, common 
people— like us. 

Francis. Not provincials? 

Edward. Yes. Five Towns people. 

Francis. We sha’n’t care much for 

-that, we critics. 

John. There! What did I tell you? 

Edward. Why not? 

Francis. Why not? Well, you see, 
we've almost all of us come from the 
provinces, and we try to forget it. We 
live in clubs in Pall Mall or Dover 
Street, and we never leave them until 
it’s time to go to the theatre. We 


don’t even read about the provinces, ex- 
cept occasionally in Bradshaw. .. I 
suppose you want to make a great suc- 
cess? 
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Edward. Yes. 

Francis. Then I should alter the 
scene to London. 

Edward. But I don’t know anything 
about London. 

Francis. All the better. 

Edward. I'm sure you're only rotting 


me. [To Emily.) Isn't he? 

Emily. Idon't know. But you stick 
up for yourself. 

Francis. Of course I’m not rotting 
him. Who are the folks in the 
play? 


Edward. Well, it’s a Wesleyan Meth- 
odist set—they’re very strong in the 
town, you know. 

Francis. Oh, I see. It's a farce. 

- Edward. No. It’s very nearly a 
tragedy. 

Francis [shakes his head]. Won't do! 
Won't have a chance! If you want to 
make a London audience laugh, you've 
only got to mention the word Meth- 
odist, and the whole house will go into 
fits. 


Mrs. W. Really, Francis? 
Francis. Yes, mater. 
Mrs. W. I’m not partial to the Wes- 


levyans myself, but I see no reason for 
going into a fit when I meet them in 
the street. 

Edward [to Francis]. But why? 

Francis. I suppose they perceive 
something fundamentally comic in a 
Methodist. A play full of Methodists 
would be a great idea for a farce, and 
I don’t think it’s ever to be done. But 
if you’re on the tragic side at all, you 
ought to change your Methodists to 
Church of England. That will at least 
make people gloomy. I suppose 
they’re very rich—Methodists usually 
are. 

Edward. No. They're all poor, ex- 
cept one, and he’s a miser. The hero 
is a rate-collector. And he’s supposed 
to live in one of those new cottages 
down Brougham Street. It’s rather 
taken from life, you know. 

Francis. My poor young man! 
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Edward, I read in one of your arti- 
cles that what the theatre needs is 
closer contact with life, anyway! And 
I’ve read it in lots of articles! 

Francis. Yes, I admit that’s how we 
talk. But let any one try it on, and 
we’re naturally disturbed in our hab- 
its, and we don’t like it. Is it nearly 
done, this play? 


Edward. It is done. I finished it to- 
night. 
Francis. Well, I really don’t know 


what to say! A rate-collector in a new 
cottage down Brougham Street, Burs- 
ley, and all Methodists! Where were 
you thinking of sending the play, to 
start with? 


Edward. I thought I'd try it on 
George Alexander, I believe in flying 
high. 

Francis. The very man! _ I never 


thought of him! [All laugh.] 

Edward [to John]. I know you've 
made it up with your brother to rot 
me. 

John, I assure you, Teddy—— 

Edward. Oh, yes, you have. But I 
don’t care. I daresay it’s awfully 
bad—in fact I know it is—but it’s like 
life, and I don't care! 

Emily. Will you let me read it? 

Edward [after eramining her face). 
Yes. - But they told me you'd done with 
the theatre, now. 

Emily. So I have. 
to read it. 

Francis [getting up and taking Edward 
by the shoulder, in a serious, kind tone]. 
Come along, Edward, and let's talk 


But I should like 


about it somewhere privately. [A 
gong.] 
Annie. You can’t go and talk about 


it now—supper's ready. [Francis and 


Edward talk apart.] 

John. I notice Charlie shows no 
rabid desire to let this play be pro- 
duced at the Prince’s. Nothing less 
than Shakespeare there nowadays! 


What's become of St. John; by the 
way? 
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Sir C. Gone to New York. You 
ought to come up and see “The Mer- 
chant of Venice.” It’s a colossal suc- 
cess. 

John. Wve seen it. 
last week but one. 

Sir C. Really? You should have let 
me know you were coming. 

John. Oh! I was only up for one 
night. A “G.P.” can’t go away for 
six weeks. Your’ what’s-his-name— 
Cleland—was very polite, and gave me 
a stall. 

Sir C. Clever fellow, Cleland! Very 
clever! Well, what do you think of it? 

John. My dear chap—you're my 
guest. 

Sir C. [bluffing it out]. 
man. 

John [after a pause}. When St. John 
had the Prince’s, it used to be worth 
going to. 

Sir C. Yes, and till I came he inva- 
riably lost money. 

John. What does that matter? 

Sir C. Exactly! Exactly! “What 
does that matter?” It’s always the 
way with you superior persons—you 
want something, but you expect some- 
body else to pay for it. 


Saw it 


Oh, go ahead, 


Annie. John—that’s one for you. 
Supper, please. Come along, mother. 
Mrs. W. I think there's a lot of wild 


talk been going on. 

John [as the company is filing out). 1 
say, Charlie. 

Sir C. Yes. 

John. Justa word. You needn't wait 
for us, mater. Sha’n't be a minute. 
[Mrs. Worgan reluctantly follows the 
others out, back. Sir Charles and John 
remain alone.] 

Sir C. What’s up. 

John [quite friendly]. Look here, 
Charlie, boy, you've been talking about 
public morals, and the “Daily Mer- 
cury.” I agree with you, in principle, 
though I think you're quite wrong to 
suppress the Harrisburg evidence en- 
tirely. But what I want to know is: 
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How do you defend the “Sunday 
Morning News”? 

Sir C. [at a loss for an instant]. De- 
fend the “Sunday Morning News”? Oh! 
—it’s the “Crimes of Passion” series 
that you’re driving at? [Laughs.] 

John. It is. 

Sir C. Well, you see, that’s quite 
different. It’s a question of a different 
public. There’s something funny about 
the Sunday public—— [stops]. 

John. I suppose you mean that when 
the great and enlightened public has an 
idle morning to pass, its sole resource 
is indecency? 

Sir C. [laughing]. Well, you know 
what people are. I don’t expect any- 
body could teach you much. 

John. But how do you defend that 
“Crimes of Passion” stuff? 

Sir C. I don’t defend it. It doesn’t 
need any defending. I simply give our 
readers what they want. I'm not a 
guardian of public morals. 


John. You pretend to be, in the 
“Mercury.” 
Sir C. Don’t I tell you the “Mer- 


to? 


cury’s” different! If I go on the 
moral lay for a bit in the “Mercury” 
that’s because I think the “Mercury” 
public want it. But the Sunday pub- 
lice want something else, and I give it 
them. 

John. How can you be sure they 
want it? 

Sir C. I can be sure because the 
circulation has gone up a couple of 
hundred thousand in four months. 

John. I was thinking perhaps you 
didn’t know anything about it—— 

Sir C. Oh, yes! Naturally I can’t 
keep an eye on everything. But the 
main features of policy come from me 
—you may bet on that. 

John. Well, something’s got to be 
done. 

Sir C. My dear chap, what the 
deuce are you talking about? 

John. I’'m_ talking about 
Downes. 
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Sir C. What about Mrs. Downes? 

John. She’s in my house. She's 
playing with my children. She's the 
mater’s oldest friend. You'll meet her 
at supper. And next week in one of 
your unspeakable papers you're going 
to rake up old scandals about her fam- 


ily. 
Sir C. What?—— [At a loss.] 
John [snatches up paper, reads}. 


“Next week, the famous Dick Downes 
case.” 

Sir C. [smiles grimly]. Oh! I didn’t 
know they’d got on to that. Really! 
As I say, I direct the policy, but I 
don't see everything. Let’s have a 
look. [Takes paper and looks at it.] 
Yes. It és a shade on the side of being 
awkward, isn’t it? 

John [sarcastically]. A stickler for 
social conventions might conceivably 
object to the situation you’ve created, 
my boy. 

Sir C. She hasn't seen it? 

John. Fortunately, no. 

Sir C. Well, she won't see it to- 
night unless you show it to her. So 
that’s all right. So you read 
the “Sunday Morning News” do you? 
[Mrs. Worgan appears at door.] 

John [violently]. Indeed I don’t read 
the filthy rag. Brindley brought it in 
to show me. 

Sir C. Come, come, Johnnie! You 
needn't rave. [Enter Mrs. Worgan, who 
has been listening wneasily at open 
door, tack.] 

Mrs. W. [advancing disturbed). 
What's amiss? What’s this? What's 
this: about Mrs. Downes? 

Sir C. Nothing, mater, nothing. 

John. Mater, didn’t I tell you to go 
in to supper? 

Mrs. W. What are you hiding from 
me? Charlie, give me that paper. 

John [resigned]. Better give it 


her, now, and have done with it. It’s 
publie enough, in all conscience! 
Sir C. Oh, very well. [Defiantly 


hands paper to Mrs. Worgan, who with 
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difficulty adjusts her spectacles to read 
it. A pause.) 

John. Bottom of that page, mother 
—where you are now. [An awkward 
pause while she reads.] 

Mrs. W. [much moved]. Well, Charlie, 
I'd never have believed it of you. There 
are lots of things that I deliberately 
close my eyes to, and a Sunday paper 
is one of them. But I never dreamt 
that even in a Sunday paper. 
Raking up the Downes case! ‘ 
[Weeps.] I shall fetch Emily. [Evit 
quickly. | 

Sir C. It’s unfortunate, of course, 
but these things do happen. 

John. There’s no real harm done 
yet. Of course you'll stop it. 

Sir C0. Stop it! My dear fellow, 
how can I stop it? 

John. Aren’t you the boss? 

Sir C. It’s too late. Those inner 
sheets will be on the machine to-mor- 
row morning. We have to dovetail in 
our machining as well as we can. Be- 
sides, why. should I stop it? 

John. But you must stop it. The 
thing’s unthinkable, utterly unthink- 
able! 

Sir C. It’s simply a coincidence, an 
accident. 

John. What’s simply an accident? 

Sir ©. Supposing I hadn't been 
down here? Supposing Brindley hadn't 
shown you the paper. You'd never 
have seen it. Or you'd have seen it 
too late. And you wouldn't have 
thought twice about it. But just be 
cause I'm here—— 

John [angrily]. Shouldn’t I have 
thought twice about it! 

Sir C. No. After all, what is it? 
We're just reprinting what was com- 
mon property twenty-five years ago. 
It isn’t as if it had been kept private 
till now. How can: it affect Mrs. 
Downes? She wasn’t in it. Even her 
husband scarcely appeared in it. 

John. Rot! It will be a reflection 
on the whole Downes family. It must 


necessarily be very unpleasant for any 
member of that family. 

Sir C. I can't help that. Dick 
Downes should have thought of that 
before he began murdering. If I had 
to be always considering about being 
unpleasant to people, I should have 
something to do with forty papers. 
Look here, Johnnie. You’re awfully 
clever and intellectual and all the rest 
of it; but you’re looking at this in a 
rather provincial way. If you'd lived 
in London more—— 

John. Don’t be idiotic! London's 
the most provincial town in England— 
invariably vulgar, reactionary, hysteri- 
cal, and behind the rest of the country. 
A nice sort of place England would be 
if we in the provinces had to copy Lon- 
don. I’m looking at it in a provincial 
way, am I? Well, it’s a good thing I 
am! 

Sir C. There you go! That's the 
provincial all over! [smiling]. Now let 
me put it to you calmly, John. Here, I 
have an immense organization—— 

John [savagely]. To the devil with 
your immense organization! 

Sir C. I say I have an immense or- 
ganization—an organization that you've 
no conception of, perhaps. A paper 
that sells eleven hundred thousand cop- 
ies a week. A paper that has a spe- 
cial distributing agent in every town 
of England. A paper that prints in 
every issue a sermon by a well-known 
preacher. A paper that has its Parlia- 
mentary sketch written by an M.P. A 
paper that comes up to the North every 
Saturday night in a special train—my 
train, with five or six vans full of par- 
cels and my sorters. A paper that’s 
known and read all over the world. 
One of the most complicated pieces of 
mechanism in the whole of journalism. 
And you want me to interfere with it 
just because an old lady happens to be 
in the same house as I am! [Snorts.} 

John. My dear chap, I’m not a pub- 
lic meeting. I don't care how vast nor 
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how complicated your mechanism is. 
What does it matter even if you sell 
eleven hundred million copies a week. 
This isn't a mathematical problem. If 
your vast and complicated mechanism 
makes it impossible for me to look one 
of my friends in the face across my 
supper table, then your vast and com- 
plicated mechanism has gone wrong 
and must be corrected. 

Sir C. Nonsense! How can it harm 
her? It doesn’t touch her. All she 
has to do is not to read it. It isn’t so 
much the expense and the awful in- 
convenience of stopping the thing that 
I object to—— 

John. Then what do you object to? 

Sir C. The principle. 

John. Principle! I must say you’ve 
got a nerve, you have, to talk about 
principle! 

Sir C. I’ve got my principles, like 
anybody else. 

John. You've got too many princi- 
ples, Charlie. That’s what's the matter 
with you. You’ve got one for the 
“Mercury” and another for this Sun- 
day rag. 

Sir C. Don’t be childish! You 
surely ought to be able to see, with 
your brains, that I can’t be the same in 
forty different papers. I’ve no desire 
at all to ram my personal ideas down 
the throats of forty different publics. I 
give each what it wants. I’m not a 
blooming reformer. I’m a merchant. 

John. On Sundays you're a muck- 
merchant. But you’ve no right to com- 
mit a nuisance. 

Sir C. Rubbish! All I do is to re- 
flect the public taste. And that’s why 
the “Mercury,” for instance, is the 
most powerful newspaper in England 
to-day. 
* John. 
believe. 

Sir C. [really veved for the first time]. 
You needn’t talk like that. Of course, 


Yes, among errand-boys—I 


here, I'm only your brother—— 
John. Well, I suppose you are. But 
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I must say I never dreamt you'd make 
the slightest bother about stopping this 
monstrous outrage. 

Sir C. And I must say I never 
dreamt you were so hypocritical. D—n 
it! every one knows all about the pub- 
lic. You stuff ‘em with medicine. I 
give ’em something else. Both of us 
have to take the public as it is! [Calm- 
ing himself.) No, no, my dear chap, I 
really must be allowed to conduct my 
own business. 

John. Let me ask you one question. 
Who gets the profits of this beastli- 
ness? 

Sir C. I object to the word. 

John. Call it angelic pureness, then. 
Do you? [Bell rings again.] 

Sir C. You may depend I get most 
of the profits. 

John [with slow, cutting enunciation]. 
And do you think I can allow two peo- 
ple to meet at my table, one of whom 
is making money out of a gratuitous 
exposure of painful secrets in the oth- 
er’s life—and that other an old lady? 
Whether Mrs. Downes knows what 
you're doing or not is beside the point. 
She will know it. Can’t you see that 
the situation is absolutely impossible. 
Or have you got no sense of decency 
left? 

Sir C. Aren't you talking a bit tall? 

John. No. 

Sir C. Well, then, you mean you'd 
like me to go? [Enter Emily, unseen at 
first by the brothers. She has the news- 
paper in her hand.] 

John. How can I answer that? 
There’s the mater to think of. 

Sir C. Well, I never guessed Burs- 
ley was such a hole! 

John [who has seen Emily]. Think it 
over a moment. I’m going into the 
surgery for a second. [Half to him- 
self.] I suppose that confounded sup- 
per is waiting. [Fzit 1.] 

Emily [deeply disturbed]. Charlie! 

Sir C. Yes; you may wéell say 
“Charlie!” I've brought you into & 
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nice family, upon my soul! I suppose 
the mater’s been telling you about this 
preposterous business. [Emily nods.] 
Well, I must confess I’d no idea John 
was such a frantic prig. . . . Be- 
cause I run a paper to sell, and I hap- 
pen to— No, I’m d——d if I can 
make it out! I’m d——d if I can, and 
that’s flat! 

Emily. There’s your mother to be 
thought of. She is very upset indeed. 

Sir C. My dear girl, I came down 
simply to satisfy the mater. That's all 
right. But I’m not going to have iay 
family interfering with my business. 
It’s too ridiculous. Why doesn’t Fran- 
cis knock some sense into some of 
‘em? Where is he? Cleared off, of 
course! That’s Francis all over! 

Emily. But, Charlie, don’t you 
think—— 

Sir C. Look here, Em, you can’t un- 
derstand these things. I don’t expect 
you to, so far as that goes. 

Emily [solemnly and stiffly]. Do you 
mean to say that you won't put a stop 
to that Downes case, whatever it costs 
you? 

Sir C. Certainly not! [After a 
pause.] I might just as well be asked 
to stop the whole series, and fill the 
pages with extracts from the Acts of 
the Apostles. [Emily is astounded, 
shocked and desperate. She does not 
know what to do, and she hesitates. Then 
her whoie demeanor changes. She ap- 
proaches Sir Charles coaringly, caress- 
ingly, putting forth all her charm and 
persuasiveness. 

Emily. Charlie, to please me! 

Sir C. No, no [half repulsing her]. 
What you women want is peace at any 
price. You don’t appreciate the argu- 
ment at all. 

Emily. Dearest, I don’t pretend to 
appreciate the argument. But to 
please me—it’s the first time I’ve ever 
asked you to do anything for me. Do! 
Do! To please your Emily [caressing 
him). 


Sir C. [after hesitation]. Ob, very 
well, then! 

Emily. And you’ll be nice, and jolly! 
You won't look glum! You know how 
nice you can be! . 

Sir C. [sighing, half smiling, shakes 
his head humorously). You girls—you 
simply do what you like. [Re-enter 
John.) . 

John. Of course, Charles—— 

Sir C. That'll do, old chap. I'll stop 
it. I'll see to it first thing to-morrow 
morning. Keep your hair on. 

John [looking at him]. Oh, well, 
that’s all right. [Enter Annie, back.] 

Annie [taking Sir Charles by the ear 
playfully, but with a certain concealed 
exasperation]. Come along! Am I to 
be mistress in my own house or am I 
not? Never did I know such a fam- 
ily of arguers as you Worgans. But 
if you think I’m going to have my sup- 
per spoiled, you are mistaken. Come 
along, you others. [Ezeunt Annie and 
Sir Charles, followed by John. Emily is 
left alone. Enter Mrs. Downes, l.] 

Mrs. D. [hurrying]. Bless us, I hope 
I’m not keeping everybody. Are they 
gone in? And I haven’t shaken hands 
with the great man yet. 

Emily. Mrs. Downes, I just want to 
tell you-— 

Mrs. D. Eh, what’s amiss? 

Emily. If anybody says anything to 
you about—about something in the 
“Sunday Morning News”’—it isn’t true. 
I mean it’s been stopped. Charlie 
didn’t know about it—he’s—— 

Mrs. D. Eh, bless ye, my dear. Do 
you suppose I don’t know about that? 
Why, half a dozen different people took 
the trouble to tell me about it before 
nine o'clock this morning! But I make 
naught of it. I know what those Sun- 
day papers are! No respectable persen 
would look at one of them. You say 
Charlie didn’t know—you’l] excuse my 
plain speaking, my dear, but he ought 
to have known! There’s only 
one thing that puts me about, and tbat 
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is—what will his poor mother think? 
[Goes towards door back, then returns to 
Emily.] My dear, I do hope you'll 
be able to influence him for good. 
[Exit back. Emily’s face is a study. 
Enter Francis, back] 

Francis. I say, the missis is getting 
cross. Hello! You surely aren’t crying? 

Emily [erying]. No. 

Francis. Look here. I don’t really 


see what you’ve got to be upset about. 
The English Review. 


John and Charlie are simply behaving 
like angels to each other. The whole 
bother is settled satisfactorily, and I’ve 
no doubt it’s you that did it. The fact 
is, you ought to be proud; you con- 
vinced him. 

Emily. No, I didn’t convince him. I 
only caressed him. 

Francis. Well, I suppose this supper 
must be eaten. [Movement towards 
door.] 

Curtain. 


(To be continued.) 





LAND, LUXURY AND THE BUDGET. 


The most difficult part of the Budget 
(the land clauses) has now been car- 
ried; and we are glad to feel that a 
number of equitable and reasonable 
amendments have been accepted. In 
fact, it may be truthfully said that 
very little opposition can any longer 
be raised on the score of justice, ex- 
cept by those who think that land is, 
as it were, sacrosanct, and ought never 
to contribute in the way that houses or 
commodities do to the needs of the 
revenue. The theoretical argument 
against taxing undeveloped land was 
ingeniously, and, we think, correctly, 
disposed of by Mr. Simon in the House 
of Commons. He pointed out that un- 
developed land may yield no income at 
all, so that if it were not subjected to 
a tax from time to time, as its value 
rose, the revenue would be defrauded 
of its proper claims. In fact, the yield 
of the development tax may be treated 
in most cases as a substitute for an 
avoided income-tax. Mr. Balfour 
glanced at the argument, and seems to 
have acknowledged its cogency. But 
there are, of course, besides very good 
social and economic arguments for put- 
ting some check upon the cornering of 
land in the neighborhood of towns. 

Probably the reason why such vehe- 
ment objection is taken by many large 


landowners to this part of the Budget 
is not so much the taxation itself as 
the valuation; and we are afraid that 
in many cases, the reason for objecting 
to the valuation is a consciousness that 
some properties—and especially those 
which are costly luxuries—are under- 
valued for poor-law and local govern- 
ment purposes. Some very extraordin- 
ary instances of the under-valuation of 
famous country seats, moors, and 
parks have lately come under our no- 
tice, and many of them have been re- 
produced in the newspapers. We do 
not wish to embitter controversy by 
the introduction of personalities, still 
less by abusing those who disagree 
with us; but we feel sure that we shall 
have the assent of the great majority 
of our readers in saying that a com- 
plete valuation, under which all prop- 
erties will pay fairly, and be assessed 
on the same principles, without fear or 
favoritism, should prove a boon to the 
whoie country. 

Happily, during the past week the 
tone of the controversy has changed 
for the better; and combatants are re- 
lying more and more upon the weapons 
of logie and persuasion. Of this im- 
proved spirit no better illustration 
could be found than the dialectic be- 
tween Sir Edward Grey and the Duke 
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of Northumberlard. Ever since the 
Budget was introduced a number of 
persons, owning large estates, have 
been threatening to stop their charita- 
ble subscriptions and dismiss numbers 
of laborers. Thus, it is argued, much 
unemployment may result directly 
from the operation of the Budget. If 
the complainants had protested against 
the increase of public expenditure and 
had denounced public waste, they 
would have been on stronger morai and 
economic ground in objecting to the 
very considerable additions that have 
been made to their own particular tax 
bills. But if the expenditure is all 
necessary there is much to be said for 
asking a man who possesses five lux- 
urious houses and tries to live in them 
all with the help of five hundred serv- 
ants to contribute more in proportion 
to the new revenues than the man who 
has only five rooms and no servants. 
This Budget makes no further de- 
mand upon the working classes, except 
in so far as they consume tobacco and 
aleoholic drinks. The middle classes 
have to contribute considerably more 
than before in income-tax on invest- 
ments, and also, it may be, in respect 
of land and motor-cars. But from the 
wealthy there can be no doubt consid- 
erable contributions are exacted, and it 
is against these that the Duke of 
Northumberland and many in a like 
position with him have raised indig- 
nant complaints. In his speech at 
Leeds, Sir Edward Grey addressed 
himself to the question whether the 
policy of dismissing laborers is either 
necessary or justifiable; and he sug- 
gested that most of those who have 
been threatening to do this on a large 
seale, if the Budget is passed, could 
easily find more sensible, as well as 
more charitable methods of providing 
whatever additional revenue is de- 
manded from them by the State. The 
Duke challenged Sir Edward in the 
Times to show how a big landed pro- 
The Economist. 


prietor could effect economies without 
inflicting intolerable hardships on him- 
self and his dependents. Sir Edward 
Grey, in his reply, suggested that those 
who have more houses than they can 
live in, more moors, or deer parks, or 
pheasant preserves, than they need, 
more motor-cars than they can conven- 
iently use, should sell or let some of 
these superfluous possessions. To this 
the Duke has not been able to find any 
better rejoinder than that his tenants 
would not like him to let or sell one 
or more of his houses and estates. 
That may very well be. No one, of 
course, likes to lose a good landlord. 
But we doubt if the public as a whole 
will blame the Goverument for inflict- 
ing this kind of hardship in preference 
to taxing the comforts and necessaries 
of life by the method euphoniously de- 
scribed as broadening the basis of tax- 
ation. In the United States the taxa- 
tion of luxuries is put forward by poli- 
ticians as one of the moral features of 
the tariff. But we fear it is under- 
taken there mainly to raise prices for 
the benefit of the manufacturer. It is 
happily a principle of English finance 
that the whole proceeds of taxation 
should flow into the Exchequer. This 
is the case with tobacco, cigars, wines, 
spirits, and all the other luxuries which 
we deal with by way of Customs and 
Excise. The possession of land, espe- 
cially when it is used purely for sport, 
is perhaps the most attractive of all 
luxuries. But we can hardly believe 
that the nation would suffer or that 
any cruel hardships would be inflicted 
upon individuals if some of the deer 
forests and pheasant preserves were 
curtailed, and some of the land, which 
has been diverted from profit to pleas- 
ure, were restored to farming and agri- 
culture. For every gamekeeper who 
might be dismissed there would almost 
certainly be created two or three agri- 
culturists. 
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SCIENCE AT WINNIPEG. 


The President of the British Associa- 
tion opened his address at Winnipeg 
by saying the correct and inevitable 
things about science and what is called 
Imperialism. Until five-and-twenty 
years ago, the meetings of the Associa- 
tion had always been held in the Brit- 
ish Isles; in 1884 the Society went to 
Montreal and since then has visited 
Toronto and South Africa. The num- 


. ber of scientific men who can attend 


meetings at these great distances is 
necessarily limited, but the arrange- 
ments of the Association provide that a 
representative selection is present, and 
it is good both for the visitors and the 
colonists that the word British should 
be given its extended meaning. Science 
itself is international, but the organi- 
zations engaged in advancing it must 
for long remain chiefly national. The 
President, remembering that he was a 
Cambridge professor as well as a phys- 
icist, seized the occasion of the great 
publicity of a Presidential Address to 
ventilate a problem specially acute at 
Cambridge, but not unknown else- 
where. In Sir Joseph Thomson’s opin- 
ion the £35,000 a year given at Cam- 
bridge in scholarships does great harm 
to the competing schools and the suc- 
cessful scholars. The scholarships are 
awarded on the results of competition 
in practically a single subject in each 
ease. The competing schools devote 
most of the time of their clever boys 
in the last year or two to the one sub- 
ject in which they have most chance 
of being successful, and the selected 
scholars continue to specialize at Cam- 
bridge in that one subject. Thus they 
attain a very high standard of knowl- 
edge and a very low grade of educa- 
tion. The competitive taint, reaches 
further than the regions discussed by 
the President. The Colleges compete 
for the clever specialized boys with the 





object of showing well in the Univer- 
sity honors list. Perhaps on his return 
from Canada Sir Joseph will continue 
his attack in Cambridge itself; for, af- 
ter all, it is a Cambridge problem, to 
be settled in Cambridge. 

There was nothing local about the 
body of the President’s address. He 
dealt with the problems of matter and 
force, of the texture of space and the 
forces that sway it, and pointed to 
the vast revolution that is taking place 
in the fundamental conceptions of 
physics. The direction of events has 
been apparent for a good many years, 
even to those who are not expert phys--: 
icists. In 1895 a writer in this Review, 
discussing the addresses delivered at 
the meeting of the British Association 
in that year, showed how, largely from 
mathematical data, the old crude con- 
ceptions of a universe of atoms and 
molecules of matter played on by 
forces was being displaced, how the 
distinction between the elements and 
even the distinction between matter 
and force was breaking down. Since 
then, and chiefly on the experimental 
side, the progress of knowledge has 
been so unexpected and so exciting 
that the word “renascence” is more 
than appropriate. The discoveries that 
quickened physical science with new 
life and that gave a new and coherent 
meaning to a great array of detached 
and unco-ordinated observations and 
deductions came from the discovery 
and investigation of the Réntgen rays. 
These rays were found to excite phos- 
phorescence in certain substances, par- 
ticularly the salts of uranium, and 
Becquerel tried to find out if phosphor- 
escence would produce the rays. He 
found that uranium salts, made phos- 
phorescent by exposure to sunlight, 
gave out rays with properties similar 
to those of the Réntgen rays. Later 








on, however, it was found that the rays 
were given out even if the salts had 
been kept in the dark, and that they 
were a property of the metal itself and 
not of the phosphorescent condition. 
Soon afterwards thorium was shown to 
have similar properties, and still later 
came the great discovery of M. and 
Mme. Curie of two new substances, ra- 
dium and polonium, with enormously 
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in the early days of evolution, were 
speculating as to the formation of the 
existing plants and animals by the 
slow accumulation of small modifica- 
tions, they were accused of making un- 
limited drafts on the bank of time, and 
the physicists calculating the age of 
the earth on the basis that it was 
slowly losing its primitive heat by ra- 
diation into space, were inclined to dis- 


more powerful radiation. Still later, Pronor such drafts. It is plain that the 


Rutherford, in Canada, found that an 
enormous number of substances were 
radio-active. Thus an experiment, in 
itself futile, but diligently pursued, led 
by a side issue to discoveries of enor- 
mous importance. 

Further investigation of radio-active 
substances led to results still more un- 
expected and_ significant. Crookes 
showed that there could be separated 
from uranium something that was ra- 
dio-active, leaving the uranium itself 
negative in this respect. Becquerel 
followed by showing that the separated 
radio-active material soon lost its pow- 
ers, and that the neutral body re-ac- 
quired activity, and Rutherford and 
Soddy elaborated the theory, now 
fairly well established, that radio-ac- 
tive elements are not permanent but 
are gradualy breaking up into elements 
of lower atomic weight. They are not 
immortal, but have a range of life 
varying from thousands of millions of 
years in the case of uranium to a few 
seconds in the case of the gaseous 
emanation from actinium. And they 
are vast reservoirs of energy, some of 
the energy being set free with each 
emanation. The quantity of energy 
stored in this fashion suggests some 
interesting side issues. A gramme of 
radium is capable of producing as 
much energy as would be set free in 
burning a ton of coal. These consider- 
tions have an important bearing on the 
age of the earth, a subject that has 
been discussed frequently at meetings 
of the Association. When biologists, 


presence of radium in the crust of the 
earth completely destroys the basis on 
which physicists formerly made. their 
estimates. The question, however, is 
only of academic interest from the 
point of view of evolution; as the 
successive strata actually show the 
succession of life, say from lower to 
higher mammals, it is plain that there 
must have been time enough for the 
change to take place. 

We must now look on matter with 
new eyes. The old phrases as to in- 
ert matter, and so forth, and the old 
ideas of permanent, indestructible ele- 
ments have disappeared, to be replaced 


by conceptions of matter as undergoing 


ceaseless change and as being insepar- 
ble from the conception of energy. On 
the other hand, the new knowledge of 
electricity, set forth in plain language 
by Sir Joseph Thomson, further breaks 


down the distinction between matter ° 


and energy. For now the structure of 
electricity can be spoken of and de- 
scribed. Negative electricity is partic- 
ulate, consisting of innumerable units 
all of the same kind and exceedingly 
small, compared with the smailest 
atom; and the evidence is at least 
pointing towards a conception of posi- 
tive electricity as also particulate, al- 
though the particles must be different 
and probably much larger. Then, 
again, the ether, formerly regarded as 
not much more than a useful hypo- 
thesis, is now to be accepted as a defi- 
nite, ponderable substance capable of 
acquiring and losing momentum. Mole- 
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cules, atoms and corpuscles, the va- 
rious forms of energy and the various 
forms of matter, are gradually appear- 
ing simply as different phases or con- 
ditions of a continuous whole. 
Scientific men are themselves only 
beginning to grasp the bearing of the 
new conceptions of the cosmos 
towards which the advances in 
physical science are tending, and they 
themselves, as well as the general pub- 
lic, are much indebted to the Presi- 
dent of the British Association for his 
The Saturday Review. 
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luminous synthesis of the tendencies of 
modern science. But it is to be ob- 
served, notwithstanding the vaporings 
of those who invoke every wonderful 
discovery of radium or Réntgen rays 
or wireless telegraphy as in some 
strange fashion making science less 
materialistic, that every advance 
towards scientific monism, whilst it 
leaves untouched the ultimate concep- 
tions of theology, leaves less real 
ground for the silliness of pseudo-scien- 
tific mysticism. 





SIR THEODORE MARTIN. 


The death of Sir Theodore Martin, 
which “Maga” regrets to record, severs 
one of the world’s few remaining links 
with a distant past. Born a year after 
Waterloo, he grew up in the midst of 
a romantic movement which influenced 
his taste and dictated his preferences. 
In his childhood he had seen Scott; 
Thackeray was his contemporary; 
Froude was his friend; all the great 
personages of the Victorian era passed 
before him; and as he retained his 
marvellous zest for life, his keen in- 
terest in affairs, until the end, he un- 
derstood, if he did not approve, the 
desires and aspirations of the rising 
generations. Such an age as his, “frosty 
but kindly,” has no drawbacks. He 
never lost the youthfulness of spirit 
which delights in thought and work 
* and talk. Those who were privileged 
to know him will not easily forget his 
quick enthusiasms, his just indigna- 
tions. If there was much in this pres- 
ent age that he condemned, he con- 
demned it as a contemporary, not as a 
stranger looking upon the world from 
the high tableland of another age. In 
brief, he kept his sympathies ever 
fresh, and it was his good fortune to 
lay down the burden of life before it 
became too irksome to be borne. 


In a Preface written in 1903 for the 
“Bon Gaultier Ballads,” he declared 
that of his long and very crowded life 
literature had occupied the smallest 
part. If it were the smallest part, it 
was also the intensest, and it is the 
man of letters in Sir Theodore Martin, 
not the able and industrious lawyer, 
that will survive in our minds and 
memories. He was wise enough at the 
outset of his career to make law his 
support and literature his recreation, 
and we read what he wrote with the 
greater pleasure, because we feel the 
author’s own pleasure in the composi- 
tion of every line. It was to Edin- 
burgh that he owed his birth and edu- 
cation, and he was already thirty when 
he went to try his fortune in London. 
There he threw himself into the prac- 
tice of his two professions with the 
energy and power of work which re- 
mained with him all his life. A paper 
of his writing in “Fraser's Magazine.” 
which bore the admirable title of 
“Flowers of Hemp; or, the Newgate 
Garland. By one of the Family,”— 
had—in 1841—-won him the friendship 
of Aytoun, already familiar to all read- 
ers of “Blackwood’s Magazine,” and 
thus, to cite Sir Theodore’s own words, 
“a kind of Beaumont and Fletcher 
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partnership was formed, which com- 
menced in a series of humorous papers 
that were published in ‘Tait’s’ and 
‘Fraser’s’ Magazines in the years 1842, 
1843, and 1844.” These papers, col- 
lected together as the “Bon Gaultier 
Ballads,” achieved a success of popu- 
larity of which their authors had never 
dreamed. And they deserved abund- 
antly all the success which was theirs. 
A gayer, livelier set of parodies does 
not exist. They stand the sternest test 
—comparison with “Rejected Ad- 
dresses.” The secret of the collabora- 
tion remains unpierced. We can do no 
more than give an equal share of praise 
to each, and congratulate ourselves 
that two wits of close sympathy and 
quick understanding were there to pay 
Lockhart and Macaulay, Tennyson and 
Mrs. Browning, Moore and Leigh Hunt 
the supreme tribute of parody. For 
the next twenty years Theodore Martin 
published little else than verse transla- 
tions. He sought his originals in Ger- 
man, Latin, and Italian. He attempted 
those enterprises which have always 
been deemed impossible, and he at- 
tempted them with a high courage that 
often baffled failure. As we have said, 
he grew up in the heyday of Romance, 
and it was but natural that he and 
Aytoun should play their part in the 
literary revolution by turning into Eng- 
lish the poems and ballads of Goethe. 
The uniformity of style discernible in 
these admirable versions makes it diffi- 
cult to believe that they were not all 
the work of one hand. But as Sir 
Theodore has told us, “from a habit of 
working together we naturally caught 
each something of the other’s manner. 
How far this went may be seen from 
a passage in a letter of Aytoun’s when 
revising the proof-sheets of our volume 
in 1858: ‘In going over the poems I 
was very much struck by the occa- 
sional resemblance of our styles. There 
is one of yours, “To my Mistress,” 
which I could almost have sworn to 





Sir Theodore Martin. 


be mine, from the peculiarity of the 
cadences, if I did not know it to be 
yours.’” What was doubtful to the 
authors is doubly doubtful to us, and 
we would defy the most sensitive 
reader to separate the work of the two 
collarborators. But the composition 
was a delight, as we know from a 
youthful Preface written two years ago 
by Sir Theodore. “We worked to- 
gether,” he wrote, “in the days when 
‘life was all before us,’ by Salisbury 
Crags or on the shores of the Firth of 
Forth.” And the authors took a proper 
pride in the result. “We may hang 
out our shields,” said Aytoun, “as at’ 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and without any 
fear await the coming of challengers 
who shall contrast their performances 
with ours.” 

To-day Romance is no more in fash- 
ion, and the captive earls, and the false“ 
lovers, and the maids of honor of 
Goethe's ballads seem like creatures 
who have been beguiled by their trans- 
lators from another planet. A work 
of more solidly enduring merit is Sir 
Theodore’s version of “Faust,” which 
will easily bear comparison with the 
best of its rivals, and may be accepted 
as the closest echo in English of Goe- 
the’s masterpiece. Sir Theodore well 
knew the perils of his adventure. 
“You, too,” he wrote in a dedicatory 
epistle to Froude— 


You, too, can measure well how great 

His perils are, who would translate 

The thoughts on aptest language 
strung, 

And wed them to another tongue. 


But he faced these perils cheerfully 
and with success. He was near 
enough in spirit and in time faithfully 
to represent the art and sentiment of 
Goethe. His version of Horace stands 
on a lower plane of merit. It possesses 
many admirable qualities. It is fluent, 
melodious, and vivid. It does no 
wrong to the poet’s meaning. But it 
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is not Horace. Sir Theodore essayed 2 
task that will never be accomplished. 
The old wine of Latin poetry may not 
be put into the new bottles of our Eng- 
lish verse. The most that can be done 
by the translator is to compose a fan- 
tasy upon the theme or themes of Hor- 
ace. And this Sir Theodore has done, 
and done well. He has not been able 
to suggest in English Horace’s compact 
style, splendid economy of phrase, and 
firm, even tight, handling of many 
metres. Wherever. we look we find 
pleasant verses pleasantly turned, 
which dimly suggest the wise original. 
Here, for instance, is the beginning 
of Exegi Monumentum— 

I’ve reared a monument, my own, 

More durable than brass, 
Yea, kingly pyramids of stone 
In height it doth surpass. 
Here is Horace’s meaning. Here are 
not his gravity and the stern measure 
of his lines. 

Time was to prove that Sir Theodore 
Martin’s real talent lay, not in the com- 
position of verse, original or translated, 
but in the difficult, delicate art of biog- 
raphy. That great opportunity, which 
is said to come once to the most of 
men, carne to him when he was asked 
by Queen Victoria to write the “Life 
of the Prince Consort.” It was in 1866 
that the suggestion was made, and Sir 
Theodore Martin accepted it on condi- 
tion that he was given no payment but 
a free hand. That he should be en- 
trusted with so difficult and important 
a work was the highest tribute that 
could be paid to his delicacy and tact, 
and the event proved how well the 
Queen’s choice was justified. In some 
respects it might have seemed hazard- 
ous. Sir Theodore had not known— 
he had never seen—the Prince Consort. 
But the Queen trusted him without re- 
serve, and his own excellent judgment 
and perfect knowledge of affairs came 
to his aid. In a little book, entitled 
“Queen Victoria as I Knew Her,” pub- 
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lished but a year ago, Sir Theodore 
placed on record the confidence and 
generosity wherewith the Queen 
treated him. It is an intimate sketch, 
which bears in every line the stamp 
of authenticity. For instance, thus he 
describes the Queen’s nervousness, 
wh’‘ch he noted at their first interview: 
“serene and full of quiet dignity as it 
was,” he writes, “almost amounting to 
shyness, which, as I came to know 
afterwards, -Her Majesty always 
seemed to feel in first meeting a 
stranger—a shyness so little to be ex- 
pected in a Sovereign who had gone 
through so many exciting scenes, and 
had known nearly all the most distin- 
guished men in Europe. To show no 
signs of embarrassment, but to be sim- 
ple and self-possessed, I saw at once 
was my true policy.” And this sim- 
plicity, this self-possession, perfectly 
characteristic of him, he preserved un- 
til the end. On the other hand, the 
Queen’s warm reception and constant 
faith made the task of biography light, 
if long. Nothing was withheld from 
him. The most secret documents were 
submitted to his judgment, and he 
wrote the “Life of the Prince Consort” 
out of a full knowledge and with a 
complete understanding. It remains, 
and will always remain, a work of the 
highest value and importance. It is 
more than a. biography—it is the his- 
tory of England for a quarter of a cen- 
tury; and future historians will attach 
to it the value of an original document. 
Its profound research, its fine sense of 
proportion, its candor, and its intellec- 
tual honesty will always ensure its 
fame. At its first publication, it was 
criticised as partial, because it did not 
follow the usual practice of English 
history and look at all men and all 
events from the standpoint of the 
Whigs. But this independence is now 
recognized as a great merit of the book, 
which not merely dissipated the mist 
of ignorance and prejudice in which 
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the Prince Consort’s name was en- 
wrapt, but revealed for the first time 
something of the grandeur and perti- 
nacity of temper which distinguished 
Queen Victoria. 

During the fourteen years which Sir 
Theodore devoted to the writing of the 
Prince Consort’s Life, he became an 
informal friend and adviser of the 
Queen. Though he held no office at 
Court, she did not scruple to ask his 
counsel whenever she needed it. His 
position, one of great delicacy, could 
not be better defined than in a letter 
written to him by the Queen in 1869: 
“The Queen really is at a loss’—thus 
runs the letter—“to say how much she 
feels his constant and invariable kind- 
ness to her, and how deeply grateful 
she is for it. In the Queen’s position 
though it might sound strange, as she 
has so many to serve her, she feels the 
assistance rendered her by others in 
private matters, in which her official 
servants, from one cause or another, 
seem to feel little interest and to be 
very helpless, is of immense value; and 
she considers it most fortunate, to say 
the least, to have found so kind a 
friend as Mr. Martin. The Queen like- 
wise feels that in him she has found 
an impartial friend, who can tell her 
many important things which her own 
unbiassed servants cannot hear or tell 
her.” It is not often -that a monarch 
pays so high and intimate a tribute to 
a subject. But there is no doubt that 
Sir Theodore, by his ready sympathy 
and fearless criticism, did much to 
make the Queen's isolation tolerable. 
Before she wrote the letter quoted 
above, he was already become ber lit- 
erary counsellor. He had given her 
what advice she asked concerning her 
“Leaves from a Journal,” the reception 
of which book she watched with the 
anxiety of an unaccustomed author. To 
Sir Theodore she frankly reveals the 
pleasure which favorable criticism 
gave her. “The Queen would have 


liked to go to Mr. Martin,’’ she wrote 
on January 19, 1868, “but ever since 
she came in, at a quarter past five, she 
has done nothing but read the re- 
views in the newspapers. She is very 
much moved—deeply so—but not up- 
lifted or ‘puffed up’ by so much kind- 
ness, so much praise.” And she val- 
ued the kindness and the praise, be- 
cause they came at a time when she 
was bitterly distressed by the gossips 
of newspapers, which complained most 
unjustly that she shut herself up to 
nurse her sorrow and neglected the af- 
fairs of State. In the trouble caused 
by this gossip, she turned to Sir Theo- 
dore as to a faithful friend. In the 
same pathetic letter she declares that 
there are still two things which she 
“wished Mr. Martin could find: means 
to get rectified and explained: 1, That 
the Queen wrote “The Early Years.”"* 
Pray have that contradicted. 2, That 
it is the Queen’s sorrow that keeps her 
secluded to a certain extent. Now, it 
is her overwhelming work, and her 
health, which is greatly shaken by her 
sorrow, and the totally overwhelming 
amount of work and responsibility— 
work which she feels really wears her 
out. . . . From the hour she gets 
out of bed till she gets in to it again 
there is work, work, work,—letter- 
boxes, questions, &c.,-which are dread- 
fully exhausting,—and if she had not 
comparative rest and quiet in the even- 
ing, she would most likely not be alive. 
Her brain is constantly overtaxed. 
Could not this truth be openly put 
before the people?” Sir Theodore, with 
his invariable tact, counselled silence. 
It was not for a Queen to explain, and 
the work of misrepresentation could be 
undone, as it was undone, only by the 
lapse of time. 

No sooner was the “Life of the 
Prince Consort” finished than Sir Theo- 
dore was asked to vindicate the mem- 
ory of that great lawyer and distin- 
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guished statesman, Lord Lyndhurst. 
Some vindication was necessary, be- 
cause a hastily published manuscript 
by Lord Campbell had done a profound 
injustice to Lyndhurst’s memory. And 
Sir Theodore, having replied to Camp- 
bell’s aspersions, sketched a vivid por- 
trait of the slandered Chancellor. The 
spirit in which he performed his task 
is clearly explained in a preface. “To 
clear the fair fame of Lord Lynd- 
burst,” he wrote, “from the incrusta- 


_ tion of direct misstatement and subtle 


innuendo with which it had been over- 
laid by Lord Campbell, was a task of 
which any man might be proud. That 
task the present writer undertook only 
after he had gone thoroughly into the 
whole facts of Lord Lyndhurst's life.” 


The result is a masterpiece of politi-. 


cal biography, which still holds a high 
place among the annals of our time. 
Nor did Sir Theodore indulge his taste 
for portraiture only, in his graver 
works. He was an adept in the diffi- 
cult craft of painting portraits in a 
few pages. A collection of “Mono- 
graphs,” published some three years 
ago, proves how sensitively he under- 
stood, how skilfully he could portray, 
the strength and weakness of actor or 
statesman. Above all he had a pro- 
found knowledge of the stage. Of the 
old actors he knew whatever tradition 
could tell him. Of the new his appre- 
ciation was always right and sincere. 
And this understanding of the stage 
came from something more than a gen- 
eral predilection. In 1851 he had mar- 
ried Miss Helen Faucit, the distin- 
guished actress, who had already won 
a conspicuous success as Juliet, Her- 
mione, Rosalind, and Imogen. Hence- 
forth his natural devotion to the thea- 
tre increased. He took a keener inter- 
est in his wife’s art than in his own. 
His enthusiasm for her skill never 
flagged, his admiration never grew 
cool, and none that knew Sir Theodore 
in his last years will forget the simple 





sincerity with which he recalled his 
wife's triumphs on the stage, and ex- 
pounded her wise theories of dramatic 
art. 

Her theories were his also. His 
study of Macready owes much, no 
doubt, to her influence, and his opin- 
ions on theatrical policy were shaped 
in part by her practical wisdom. “It 
is idle to talk of a national theatre,” he 
wrote, “until we have trained act- 
ors wherewith to fill it,” and the 
promoters of the ill-omened scheme 
will find the truth of his words, 
if ever they get beyond the point 
of discussion. And well as he 
knew the stage, perhaps because he 
knew it so well, he did not conceal 
from himself its weaknesses and its 
follies. He sketches in Macready the 
vain cabotin, whose great talent should 
have taught him a better way. He 
draws in Rachel the child of genius, 
compact of air and fire, who read no 
more of a play than her “own part and 
the aliswers,” and yet could see, as in 
a flash of lightning, the dramatic possi- 
bilities of Racine’s masterpieces. So 
wisely, indeed, did Sir Theodore write 
of the stage that his “Monographs” 
show as clearly as any of his works 
the wonderful adaptability of his mind 
and temper. He turned from politics 
to the stage, from the stage again to 
the heroic attempt to translate the un- 
translatable. His last essay in the 
difficult art of translation was made in 
1896, when he turned the first six books 
of the “2neid” into English blank 
verse. Where a hundred intrepid men 
have failed, Sir Theodore did not suc- 
ceed. In a sensible Preface, he ar- 
gued that blank verse is the only 
proper medium for Virgil. But blank 
verse is infinite and changing like the 
sea. The Earl of Surrey as long ago 
as 1557 proved the truth of Sir Theo- 
dore’s opinion in a matchless fragment, 
which Sir Theodore duly praises “for 
its closeness of interpretation. and for 
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the beauty of many passages and indi- 
vidual lines.” This fragment remains 
unchallenged, and despite the splendid 
vigor of Dryden, the ingenuity of Con- 
ington, the plain fidelity of Sir Theo- 
dore Martin, Virgil is still unassailed 
and unassailable in the native fast- 
ness of his Latin. Some day perhaps 
the perfect version will come, and it 
will come, we think, in the form of col- 
ored and harmonious prose. 
Throughout his long life Sir Theodore 
contributed industriously to periodical 
literature. As readers of this. Maga- 
zine will remember, and as we are 
bound in pleasant duty ‘to record, he 
gave us constant and loyal support. In 
the pages of “Maga” much may be 
found of his prose and verse. There 
he discoursed of the  theatre—of 
Irving’s policy at the Lyceum, and of 
the Meiningen Company, in London. 
Thither he sent many of the transla- 
tions which he afterwards gathered 
into volumes. And whatever he did 
added to the fulness and vigor of his 
life. As we look back upon his long 
career, it is this vigor and this fulness 
which most greatly astonish us. Any 
one of his activities would have been 
enough to fill the years of most men. 
He controlled them all with an ease 
and industry which are rarely paral- 
leled. The practice of the law, which 
he never renounced, was, as we have 
said, the main business of his life. 
His leisure was as the busines of oth- 
ers. And while he was fortunate in 
the length of years allotted to him, he 
was still more fortunate because in the 
sad sense he never grew old. He 
preached incessantly the gospel of 
work, which he rightly welcomed as the 
true preserver of youth. “Frivolous pur- 
suits,” said he, on his ninetieth birth- 
day, “base passions unsubdued, narrow 
sélfishness, vacuity of mind, life with 
sordid aims or no aims at all—these 
are the things that bring age upon the 
soul. Healthful tastes, an open eye for 
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what is beautiful and good in nature 
and in man, a happy remembrance of 
youthful pleasures, a mind never with- 
out some active interest or pursuit— 
these are the things that carry on the 
feelings of youth into old age.” There is 
the secret of his long and active life, 
a secret which few are permitted to 
discover. How well he discovered it 
all will acknowledge who remember 
the energy of his mind and body, his 
alert interest in men and things, the 
keen edge of his criticism, the clearness 
of his political and literary vision. 

He endured one misfortune, insepa- 
rable from age. He grew into a world 
which was not the world of his youth, 


and with which he was not in sympa- ' 


thy. He witnessed the victory of 


speed and noise with something like ’ 


dismay. The motor-omnibuses which 
destroyed the quietude and amenity of 
his house in London were for him a 
source of constant distress, a symbol 
of growing vulgarity. How should one 
who remembered the old stage-coach 
take pleasure in the raucous manner 
of modern traffic? He fought the 
ogres in the newspapers and by the 
processes of law, and he fought in 
vain. It is idle to oppose the onset of 
Juggernaut’s car, and idle people will 
still proclaim by horn and rattle that 
they are leaving a place they have no 
desire to leave for another which they 
have no need to visit. In still worse 
distress Sir Theodore watched the en- 
croachment of the people. He saw 


politics degenerate into the basest kind , 


of flattery, and it is not strange that 


‘he who had seen the more gracious 


method of other days should deplore 
the interested recklessness of our 
spendthrift Government. But he 
never despaired of the State; he be- 
lieved devoutly in the reaction which 
will surely come; and he died as he 


lived, satisfied with the past, happy in . 


the present, and of good hope for the 


‘ future. 
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“The Silver Horde,” is a title so per- 
plexing that even those who usually 
scorn to read the laudatory paragraphs 
on the paper jacket of a new novel 
may find themselves looking for it on 
Mr. Rex Beach’s new book. The 
words refer to the salmon of the Pa- 
cific coast rivers and the story. relates 
a man’s struggle to make a fortune 
from them, that he may wed the 
daughter of a fabulously rich man. He 
has to struggle not only with the cli- 
mate and his own ignorance, but with 
a rival suitor, and before he wins he 
has become indifferent to the prize. 
The interest of the tale is divided 
among his work, the hardships pecul- 
iar to the region and the efforts to 
crush him by financial tactics, but al- 


though he conquers, his fate is- not. 


likely to be foreseen by many read- 
ers. The men of the story are good 
figures; the women are not quite nat- 
ural; both merit and defect are found 
in most of Mr. Beach’s books, and as 
his plot is uncommonly good in “The 
Silver Horde,” it must be counted 
among his best. Harper & Brothers. 


The eighth and ninth volumes of the 
Works of James Buchanan, collected 
and edited by John Bassett Moore, and 
published by the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany in a limited de luxe edition, cover 
the years from 1848 to 1855. These 
were important years in the public ca- 
reer of Mr. Buchanan. They covered 
the close of his service in the Depart- 
ment of State, his defeat in the na- 
tional Democratic conventien of 1852, 
and a considerable part of his service, 
—down to: December, 1855, as Minister 
to Great Britain. They were still more 
important years in the life of the na- 
tion: great issues were maturing, and a 
national crisis, greater than could 
have been foreseen by any one, was 


approaching. Mr. Buchafian's letters, 
speeches, public papers and private cor- 
respondence for this period had much 
to do with these issues, and none of 
the preceding volumes have exceeded 
these in the variety of the subjects 
dealt with or in the disclosures of 
character and purpose made. The oc- 
casional personal letters to his niece, 
Miss Harriet Lane, and to intimate 
friends, throw light upon the person- 
ality of the man. Altogether, these 
volumes are a valuable contribution to 
the political history of the United 
States. . 


The “lady of my own,” made by 
Dame Nature, undoubtedly exists but 
too often those who attempt her por- 
traiture succeed only in showing that 
she has received no training from any 
other hand, and produce a figure any- 
thing but attractive. Mr. George Cary 
Eggleston is more skilful and the chief 
figure of his “Irene of the Mountains” 
is unselfish, amiable, gentle, eager to 
learn, sedulously careful to use whatso- 
ever knowledge she may acquire, and 
a lover of the beautiful. Taken from 
her native mountains and placed 
among Virginians to whom formality 
is second nature and courtesy an in- 
stinct she deliberately schools herself 
to imitation and to the still more diffi- 
cult task of restraining speech and ac- 
tion until observation has taught her 
which way propriety lies: If Mr. Eg- 
gleston be somewhat minute in his de- 
scription of the surroundings and the 
process, it is because the Virginia of 
the middle of the last century is even 
more remote from the feelings and 
ideals of the modern American of the 
‘West and North than the Colonial pe- 
ried. Mr. John 8S. Wise very well 
called the story of his boyhood in the 
days of John Brown and the Civil War 
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“The End of an Era.” Mr. Eggle- 
ston’s personages are the men and 
women of that era. His heroine would 
have been a fare creature in any en- 
vironment, but the Virginia of her 
day was especially favorable to her and 
also to the fantastically gallant lover 
whom Mr. Eggleston gives her. The 
mountaineers and the politics of the 
mountains are novelties differing from 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s and from 
Major De Forest’s in descent and in 
history and consequently in character 
and they furnish as good comedy as 
any Jonathan or Leatherstockjng of 
the North. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 


If there be a happier earthly life 
than that of a scholar to whom Ox- 
ford is home, and the atmosphere of 
Oxford vital air, it is not easy to imag- 
ine it, especially while reading such a 
volume as “Essays of Poets and 
Poetry,” by Dr. T. Herbert Warren, 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, and Pres- 
ident of Magdalen. The volume was 
published in England last year, but 
each of its nine essays, issued, one in 
1895, and the others at irregular inter- 
vals up to 1906, had been thoroughly 
discussed by the world of letters, and 
their new appearance, although an ex- 
cellent reason for reading them once 
more, was no revelation of his style, or 
of his opinions. His subjects, Arnold, 
Dante, Virgil, Tennyson, Gray, are 
compared and combined in many ways 
in the various papers and none of them 
is far from his mind when he is writ- 
ing of any one of them. Through his 
work one seems to see the crowd of 
great shades ever in motion about Ox- 
ford; great names come naturally to 
every page, and at frequent intervals 
a whole galaxy blazes together for an 
instant, summoned to bear witness to 
some phase of Oxford feeling or en- 
deavor. As yet, no American univer- 
sity sends forth work seeming to come 
from seclusion, but from a wise seclu- 
sion, capable of analyzing, summariz- 
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ing, judging the worthiness of the un- 
walled and uncloistered outer world. 
Compared with a book from Oxford; 
“from,” not “about” Oxford, they are 
as the blossoms from those unhappy 
suburban gardens left unfenced to the 
ferve nature, the cat and the boy, to 
the perfect rose of some guarded ducal 
domain. The very appearance of the 
book sets it apart from anything which 
would have been published here. 
Rather small books, artistically printed 
and unexceptionably bound are the 
rule with American dons. Dr. War- 
ren’s volume is the large octavo which 
one associates with biographies and 
travels, and its three hundred pages 
are twice as thick as America would 
make them. But the book is feather 
light, not clumsy in spite of its size, 
and its large type is attractive, even if 
one be fond of agate and pearl. One 
does not went American imitations of 
it, any more than one would have 
wished Norton or Shaler or Newcomb 
to wear the robes of Oxford, but the 
original is an agreeable novelty. No 
one more strongly sets forth the value 
of both the ancient and the modern 
classics than Dr. Warren, and his ad- 
dress on the subject, although brief, 
should firmly ground the reader in the 
conviction that he cannot come too 
near to knowing all the real literature 
written in English wheresoever act- 
ually published. After reading “In 
Memoriam Fifty Years After,” he will 
fee] that he could not wish that the 
author had read less in any literature. 

It is not usual to recommend criti- 
cism for school reading, but this book, 
like Arnold’s “Essays in Criticism,” 
should lie open for consultation to all 
young students of English and Greek. 
They will be quite useless to those who 
wait to be ordered to read them, but 
those who would desire them should 
not need to ask twice. They would 
make a greedy reader of any impres- 
sionable girl or boy. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. : 





